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ACT I. 

Scene I. — Pilate's house in Jerusalem; evening. 
Procla lying on a couch. Enter Pilate. 

Procla. 
Who comes ? My lord ? Ah, Pilale ! art thou come 
To ease at last the fears that all day long 
Like a black pall have hung about my couch, 
Foreboding death and vengeance ? — Good my lord, 
Scare thou these phantoms with a word, and say 
He is released — the man they call Jesus, 
The Nazarene ! — Why look'st thou sad? — Can 't be 
The message tarried and thou hast condemned ? 
— Ah, then the gods are pitiless, and we 
Devote to death ! 
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2 Pontius Pilate. 

Pilate. 
Nay, nay, my Procla, nay ! 
Calm, sweet my wife, these clamorous fears that haunt 
Thine o'erstrung brain. Love makes thee timorous. 
Say that he be condemned ; what then ? Tis but 
One rebel Jew the more. Thou didst not fear 
What time those Galileans 1 clamour 'gainst 
My plan of watering the city led 
Hundreds to death — as Roman matron then 
Fearless thou spak'st, and saidst in sooth 'twas meet 
Rebels should die — now, wherefore tremble then 
When but one Jewish rebel more hath met 
His doom ? 

Procla. 
Alack, then ! in good sooth my dream spake true ; 
The just must suffer, and 'tis Pilate slays ! 

Pilate. 
Nay, Procla, nay ! 'Tis true Jesus must die ; 
'Tis true, too, as thou say'st, the man is just — 



Pontius Pilate. 






I found in him no fault worthy of death ; — 

But not by Pilate slain — nay, nor condemned, — 

Save as the powerless tool used by the gods 

To work their will. — His nation and the scribes, 

Chief priests and elders — they condemned, not I. 

Nay, in good sooth, so much thy message wrought 

Within me, when I saw their will was fixed 

That he should die, that I took water there 

And washed before them all, and said, " Thus wash 

I the red stain of this man's guiltless blood 

From off my soul ! " and all the people cried 

— Pharisee, Sadducee, chief priest, and scribe — 

As with one voice, — not oft so joined, I wot — 

" On us and on our children be his blood." 

So taking on themselves wrath of the gods, 

If wrath there be. — Thou seest it were unwise 

Again to cross in matter of their law 

These stiff-necked Jews. Thou knowest how short while 

Agone, when but one jot of that same law 

They deemed broken, by the ensigns set 
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Within their city, bearing on their front 

Great Caesar's effigy — for five long days 

The uproar ceased not, and when on the sixth, 

Patience outworn, I sat upon the seat 

Of judgment, and, when still they clamoured, bade 

The soldiers compass them around, with threat 

Of instant death — e'en then, no tittle moved, 

They threw them on the ground and bared their necks 

Ready for soldiers' blade, rather than one 

Small jot of this, their law, should be transgressed ; 

— And I yielded perforce. Thou knowest, too, 

That Galilean tumult when I used 

The temple money for the water-course, 

And how the soldiers overstepped my word 

And beat many to death. One tumult more, 

— Or yielded to, or at like cost supprest — 

I were recalled to Rome ; — besides, this man 

Maketh himself a king, and that, contents 

Not Caesar. — Yet I sorrowed for the man,- 

He stood amid their buffets and their taunts 
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With such a god-like patience, nor one word 

He said. Thrice I essayed to bring him forth, 

And move the people's heart at sight of him ; 

But still they cried, " Crucify ! Crucify ! " 

What could I more ? Nay, I have hope e'en good 

From this untoward case there may accrue — 

It seems the man cometh from Galilee, 

Which hearing, straightway I, to please thee, pleased, 

Sent him to Herod with all greeting meet ; 

Who thereat greatly joyed, having long time 

Desired to see this Galilean king ; 

Yet sent him back, with many compliments, 

Arrayed in mocking robe of royalty, 

To abide my sentence as the judge supreme ; 

— Would he had judged him — nathless this I trust 

May prove the reconcilement of that feud 

This long time smouldering in the heart of that 

Same Galilean Tetrarch, which at last 

Unquenched had wrought me harm.— Comfort thee then, 

My Procla, for the gods mean good, not ill — 
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The Jews appeased and Herod reconciled, — 
And all by one man's death — whose blood his own 
People must answer for — 'tis cause of joy, 
Not grief. 

Procla. 
Th' Immortals grant it ! — yet within 
Somewhat forebodes it is first note of doom ! 
— 'Twas a strange dream, and full of presage strange 
Of ruin, which, its warning heeded not, 
Should fall on thee from this man's guiltless blood. 
— And tell me, Pilate, for I cannot right 
Discern 'twixt fears and facts (so much the dream 
Hath empire o'er my brain) — was it nought save 
A gloomy pall of mine own fancy wove, 
Which seemed to shroud all through this livelong day 
The earth in midnight ? At the hour of noon, 
When Phcebus shines the brightest, it meseemed, 
To-day, he hid his face — three hours this trance 
Of horror and of darkness lay on me ; — 
I would not query with my maidens lest 
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It proved the mere chimera of a brain 
O'erheated and unstrung — tell me, my lord, 
Was it but so ? or did, in very deed, 
The Day-god hide his light ? 

Pilate (hesitatingly). 

Tis true, 'twas dark 
An hour or so at noon — a thunder-cloud 
Belike, shrouding the sky. 

Procla. 

Alack ! 'twas fact 
Then, and no phantasy of dream-sick brain ! 
— My lord, I have heard tell, strange portents shone, 
Illumining the midnight sky, that night 
Great Caesar met his doom, — this time not lights 
At midnight but midnight at noon ! — 'tis meet ; — 
There is a Jewish maiden of my train 
Once heard him say — him whom they crucify — 
" Whiles I am in the world I am its light," 
And therewith took he clay, and with it ope'd 
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The eyes of one blind-born ; — 'tis meet, midnight 
At noon, not meteors at night, presage 
His light gone out ! 

Pilate (jestingly). 
Nay, Procla, in good sooth, 
This sage of Galilee hath turned thy brain ! 
Take heed lest thou incur the Immortals' wrath, 
Not /. The gods are jealous, nor admit 
To high Olympus new-made deities ! 
So have a care, good wife ! 

Enter a Slave. 

Slave. 

My lord, without 

There stands a Jewish Rabbi would have speech 

With thee. 

Pilate. 

A Jewish Rabbi ! Malison 

On Jewish Rabbis ! Hath he no name, knave ? 

Go ask his errand, sirrah. 
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Slave. 

My lord, I did 
Inquire his name and message, but he said 
The thing was secret for thine ear alone. 
The man is closely muffled, yet meseems 
I know his gait, and that bespeaks him one 
Here in Jerusalem well known, of good 
Report, Arimathean Joseph, else 
Mine arrow misses mark. 

Pilate, 

What ! Joseph, knave ? 
Why, fool, did'st not conduct him straight to mine 
Own private chamber ? Is't a man to be 
Questioned and parleyed by a dog-eared slave — 
One of the chiefest council ? Get thee gone. 

[Exit Slave. 
Procla, I needs must in my chamber hear 
This honourable Councillor. 

[Exit Pilate, muttering: 
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Tis strange 
He comes at even and disguised ! — The gods 
Afflict these Rabbis, and their councillors, 
And all their stiff-necked nation ! 



Procla {alone). 

Oh, ye gods ! 
Be pitiful. Avert the doom, the blood 
Of this just man calls justly for from heaven ! 
— He knows not what he did ; deems it small thing 
One man, though guiltless, die, many to save 
From death in some new tumult ! — Yet, meseems 
He doubteth more than his spoke words express. 
— He would Herod had judged — and yet I know 
How he misliketh aught that savoureth 
Of Herod's sovereignty — aye, and he washed 
His hands ! — 'tis true 'tis not a thing unwont 
To show thus that the law, not judge, condemns ; 
But now it meant not that, for law absolved. 
What meant it, then, unless a mind unquiet 
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At thought of deed it yet dared not forbear ? 

What would he now, this Jewish Rabbi — this 

Same Joseph coming thus alone, disguised, 

At night ? Can it be still that there is hope 

T' avert this horror from our house, and yet 

Release this Christ ? Methinks to have heard this man 

Befriended him. — Be merciful, ye gods, 

And grant it so ! — Nay, now I cannot stay 

Pilate's return. Each moment is an hour 

Till I confirm this new-conceived hope ! 

Beside, mayhap my word may turn the scale 

'Twixt life and death in Pilate's wavering mind. 

\Exit. 



Scene II. — Pilate's private apartment. Pilate ami 

Joseph of Arimathea. 

Pilate. 
Thy business, reverend Rabbi ? for thy gait 
Bespeaks thee such, though envious mufflings bar 
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That I should name the guest who honours me 
Thus late at eventide. 

Joseph. 
We are alone, 
My lord ? 

Pilate. 

Yea, verily, we are alone, 
Shut from all curious ear-shot by the doors, 
Double, yea treble, which divide this one 
Small private chamber from the outer world. 
— Speak on, nor fear thine errand be o'erheard. 

Joseph (letting fall his cloak). 

My lord — 

Pilate {feigning surprise). 

What ? is my evening guest no less 

Than the most worthy councillor, revered 

Arimathean Joseph ? Good Rabbi, 

I prithee what affair of state so moves 

Thee from thy wont and brings thee thus, disguised, 

At night, to honour my poor house ? 
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Joseph. 

Pilate, 
I would the corse of him thou crucifiedst, 
Jesus the Nazarene. 

Pilate. 

I crucified ? 
Nay, Rabbi, it was thou, and such as thou, 
Rabbis and councillors, chief priests and scribes, 
Yea, all the Jewish nation, who deemed meet 
Their King should be exalted— on a Cross ! 
Ye had your wish — aye and inscription due 
Above the Cross ! 'twas nought to me ; / found 
No fault in him — did but exalt your king 
As ye desired. —What would ye more ? 

Joseph. 

His corse. 

Pilate. 
Thou can'st but little with the lifeless clay ! 
— But is he so soon dead ? The crucified 
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Are wont to linger longer, ere death comes 
In pity. 

Joseph. 
Yea, at the ninth hour he died. 



Pilate, 
Your pardon, Rabbi ; I misdoubt you not, 
Yet must I, for my duty's sake, inquire 
Further of this ere I can grant the corse. 
I will instruct that the centurion 
Be called who held charge in this matter. 

[Goes to the door and calls a slave. 

Knave, 
Go summon the centurion of the guard, 
If yet he be returned from Calvary. 



Joseph. 
He is, my lord, I marked him by the gate. 

Enter Centurion. 
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Pilate. 
Centurion, is it so, the man they called 
King of the Jews — Jesus — thus soon is dead ? 

Centurion. 
Yea, verily, my lord, at the ninth hour, 
Crying with a loud voice, he yielded up 
The ghost, and at the self-same hour the sun, 
— Which all the time he hung upon the cross 
Did hide its face in darkness ; — once again 
Lighted the earth. 

Pilate. 
Tush, man ! art thou, too, struck 
With this same madness ? — 'twas a thunder-cloud 
Obscured the noon.-^Who was this man, his death, 
In mourning should enshroud the day ? 

Centurion. 

Surely, 
My lord, it was the Son of God ! 
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Pilate (mockingly). 

Rabbi, 
What sayest thou ? Hast thou no tale to tell, 
Of portents and of prodigies that marked 
The death of this King of the Jews ? 

Joseph. 

My lord, 
The Temple veil was rent in twain, that hour 
He died. 

Pilate. 
Well, well, 'twas thine own nation slew. 
/ washed mine hands of it — ye took his blood 
On you and on your children ; — I had fain 
Released your king — ye would it not. What would 
Ye now ? His corse ? Thou'rt welcome to it Ha ! 
Thou wouldst it ere thy sabbath ? Good. See to 't, 
Centurion. — Rabbi, farewell \ thou shalt 
Have all remains thee of thy King. 

[Exit Pilate. 
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Centurion. 

Rabbi, 

Thou wouldst his corse ? Straightway I will command 
The soldiers take it from the bloody tree- 
Where wouldst thou that they bear it ? To thy house ? 

Joseph. 

Not so, Centurion — No hireling hands 
Shall take him from the cross ; myself and they 
That loved him— aye, that loved thee, Lord, though all, 
Yea, every mother's son, forsook and fled ! — 
We will undo these nails that pierce the hands 
Ever out-stretched to bless — the women wait 
With spices and fine linen for the tomb. 
No help we ask, Centurion, save thy word 
To bid the soldiers give us up the dead. 

Centurion. 
I will command it, Rabbi. — Sir, somewhat 
There hath this day befallen unlike all days — 
Surely, sir, this man was a son of God ? 
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Joseph. 



We deemed — 



Enter Procla. 
Procla. 
Rabbi, forgive that I forget 
The place and dignity of Pilate's wife, 
Yea, and reserve of Roman matron, thus 
T intrude unasked upon thy counsels. Yet 
Tell me, in sooth — this man thy nation slew, 
— Who was he, Rabbi ? Tell the very truth. 

Joseph. 
Lady, how may I tell, for he is dead, 
— Dead whom we deemed the very Son of God, 

Procla. 
Ye deemed him your God's son, and yet ye let 
Your God be crucified ? Nay, said I let? 
Made is the word ! — Pilate had fain released. 
— How, Rabbi, will thy nation answer this ? 
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Joseph [sorrowfully). 
Madam, I know not ; we, his friends, were few, 
The people many ; nor will I disguise 
The very truth — even the few forsook 
And fled — all save some women* 

Procla* 

Surely this 
Bloodily shall thy nation answer for ! 
— Thy nation, not mine, Rabbi; aXyour hands 
He met his death — say, is't not so ? 

Joseph (sorrowfully). 

Madam,. 
It is. Centurion, we may not stay, 
Sabbath draws on. 

[Exit Joseph and Centurion. 

Procla {throwing herself on a couch).. 
The God of Sinai's son 
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Scene III. — Procla's private apartment. Procla 
reclining on a couch. Joanna, a Jewish maid. 

Procla. 
Come hither, Joan. — Now the hot red day 
Wears wearily to even, wilt thou bring 
The fragrant unguent wherewithal the leech 
Bade bathe my burning brow ? — Nay, girl, the sun 
Is not yet set ; it is thy Sabbath. I 
Will not command what thy strange law forbids; 
— Tis a good girl obedient in all else — 
Go, bid Lucrece come with the unguent. Thou 
Hast hand more light and soft — yet bid her come. 

Joanna. 
There is no need, dear lady, gladly will 
I bring the balm. 

Procla. 
Nay, 'tis thy Sabbath, child 

I would not wound thy Jewish conscience. Go, 

Call me Lucrece. 
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Joanna. 
Dear madam, nay, — time was 
When to have bathed thine aching brow to-day 
Would have defiled my conscience, but not now. 

Procla {sitting up and looking at her). 
How now, Joanna ? can it be that thou 
Whose very life seemed bound up with the life 
Of thy strange people — held me such discourse 
Of thy forefathers' law, thy fathers' God — 
Wouldst now renounce thy people's Sabbath, held 
Ever so sacred ; so turn renegade 
Unto thy fathers' God ? Nay, girl, I deemed 
Thee true to thy strange faith. Verily, child, 
I grieve — I know not wherefore — thou too prov'st 
But like the rest ! Thou'st found lover belike 
Among the Roman suite has changed thy faith ? 
Who is it, girl ? I might have guessed 'twould chance, 
— Yet am I grieved — thy God did seem to me 
Somewhat unlike the gods who sway our fate 
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From high Olympus — thou, a maid unlike 
Our Roman maids. 

Joanna. 
Nay, madam, God forbid 
Joanna ere forsake her people's law, 
Her fathers' God ! 

Procla. 

Not renegade, nor turned 
By some fine Roman lover ? Why then, girl, 

The gods be praised \ though wherefore I say so 
They wot I know not. — But thy Sabbath, child — 
The strictest, strangest part of thy strange law — 
And thou wouldst break it but to soothe my brow ? 

Joanna. 
Madam, dost thou recall somewhat I told 
Thee once, how I was stayed at noon upon 
The open street by a vast multitude 
That blocked the way round him whom yesterday 
They crucified — Jesus, the Nazarene ? 
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Procla* 
Yea, girl, I do ; but what of that? 

Joanna. 

Lady, 

I saw him ope a blind man's eyes, and when 

The Pharisees accused because he wrought 

Such cures upon the Sabbath, he replied, 

" Who hath an ox or ass fallen in a pit 

And will not on the Sabbath drag it out ? " 

Wherefore, dear lady, I am well assured 

He would not blame that I should bathe thy brow 

To-day. 

Proda. 

Mayhap he would not, yet thy law 

Forbids. Who is this man, girl, that thou sett'st 

His word against thy law — thy fathers' law — 

The law thou say'st was to thy people given 

'Mid thunderings and lightnings on the mount, 

By very voice of thy strange nation's Gqd ? 
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— But yesterday thy people crucified 
This man as breaker of the law.— How can'st 
Thou then set word of his against it, yet 
Say thou art still no renegade, nor turned 
Back from thy people's law, thy people's God ? 

Joanna. 
I know not, lady, — all is dark and strange, — 
And he is dead — and I know nothing. Yet 
Methinks he was not breaker of the law, 
Howe'er it seemed — above the law is still 

The Lawgiver, and this 

Enter Pilate. 

Pilate. 

My Procla, how 
Art now ? I trust the leech's balm somewhat 
Hath soothed ? — Nay, Joan, do not cease thy task, 
I come but for a moment — heed me not. 

Procla. 
A thousand thanks, my lord, for thy good care ; 
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Yea, the balm soothes. — Hast heard, my lord, aught more 
Of him they crucified ? 

Pilate. 

Oh, aye ;. a plague 
On them and their cursed crucifixions ! 'Twas 
But now another deputation came, 
With some wild story that the man had said 
In three days he would rise out of the tomb ; 
And they — they fear lest his disciples come 
And steal him from the grave, and so deceive 
With some fool's tale of rising from the dead. 
I said, they had a watch, they might go set 
It round the tomb — aye, seal the stone if so 
It pleased them. Curses on them all ! 

Procla. 

If he 
Should rise 

Pilate. 
Nay, Procla, fool not thus! 'twill raise 
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My wrath even 'gainst thee ! — Have her in care, 

Joan, she needeth tender nursing — this 

Same C ialilcan prophet's death hath turned 

The world upside down ! 

[Exit Pilate. 

Procla. 

Joan, dost think 
That he will rise again ? 

Joanna. 

Now God be praised ! 
— I wist not he had said that he would rise ! 



Scknk IV. — High Priest's palace. Annas, Caiaphas, 
Levi, a chief priest \ Simeon, an elder , Jacob, servant 
to Caiaphas. Other chief priests and elders. 

■ 

Caiaphas. 
Rabbis, two soldiers stand without, who bring 
Tidings whereon I would your wisdom. Ye 
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Yourselves shall hear the men and question them ; 
'Tis an affair of moment, and hath need 
Of weighty counsel. (To servant.) 

Go, Jacob, call me 
The men thou wottest of. [Exit Jacob. 

Sirs, they be two 
Of that same watch which yestereve we set 
About the tomb in Joseph's garden. They 
Bring strange report — 'tis matter for much care 
And very secret — else may come more ill 
Of that blasphemer's death than e'er came of 
His life. 

Enter Jacob and two Soldiers. 
Hither they come. (To 1st Soldier.) 

Stand thou forth first ; 
Jacob, convey this other and thyself 
Well out of ear-shot. 

[Exit Jacob and 2nd Soldier. 
(To 1st Soldier.) Now, do thou relate 
Unto these reverend elders that thou saidst 
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This morn in mine own ear, of what befell 
In Joseph's garden at the break of day. 



ist Soldier. 
Most reverend Rabbi, I will speak such words 
As dead man may, for since this morn's cock-crow 
More dead am I than living. — At cock-crow, 
It was, my masters — scarce we'd heard his first 
Faint note that sounds ere night be past, and turned 
Us east for sign of day, and one had said, 
" No streak yet of the dawn, the cock's before 
His time," another, " Nay, I'll back the cock ; 
The dawn is come." — When with that came a sound 
As though the earth were rent in twain, and we — 
Each man of us, fell to the ground as dead. — 
When the noise ceased, ail quaking, we arose, 
And lo ! the great stone sealed with Pilate's seal 
Rolled from the cave's mouth, and upon it sat, 
All clothed in glistering robes, a man, whose face 
Was as the lightning, terrible and bright, 
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So that at sight of him our hearts did die 

Within us — then, as turned to stone we stood, — 

Lo all the sky grew bright with streaks of dawn, 

And dewdrops glittered, and the first birds sang 

In the still garden, and the man sat there 

With shining garments on the sealed stone, 

And by him, trembling, stood two women, who 

Had come ere dawn, bearing their spices through 

The dewy grass to Joseph's tomb ; then lo ! 

To them he turned and said in voice tender 

And soft, " Fear not ye, for I know that ye 

Seek Jesus which was crucified. He is 

Not here, for he is risen, as he said. 

Come, see the place wherein the Lord was laid, 

And go tell his disciples that he goes 

Before them into Galilee ; there shall 

Ye see him. ,, When the words were ended, lo ! 

The man was gone, and nought the open tomb 

Within, save folded grave-clothes !— Forthwith we, — 

Soon as the trance that held us as dead men 
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Was somewhat passed — made haste to bring the news 
With such speed as men scarce alive might make. 



Annas. 
Strange tidings, sirrah, that do stand in need 
Of weighty confirmation — bearing much 
Impress of tale invented to excuse 
The midnight slumber on the watch, which gave 
To the blasphemer's followers the chance 
They sought, to steal him from the grave — and means 
To Roman soldiers, death, as thou full well 
Dost know — hence thy wild tale. Nay, but thou hast 
O'ershot thy mark ; thy haste doth only bring 
More swift destruction ; forthwith will we take 
The matter to the Governor, wherefore 
Prepare for speedy death. 



ist Soldier. 

My lord, yon man- 
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Caiaphas. 

Aye, hear the other first ; it were unjust 

To bring the matter to the Governor 

Ere we have rightly scanned it round and round 

And weighed its bearings. 

(Aside to Annas.) Tis no mere fool's tale 
But matter of much import, wherefore care ; — 
The men have many witnesses. Jacob, 
Bring forth the other. 

(To 2nd Soldier.) What say'st thou ? 

2nd Soldier. 

Rabbi, 
It was at cock-crow it befell. All night 
We had played dice ; I had but won of him, 
To whom it fell by lot, the seamless robe 
Of him they crucified, whose sepulchre 
The watch was set about, and scarce we'd thrust 
The dice into their box at sound of feet, 
And looking round beheld, 'twas nought save two 
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Women with spices — when a flash of fire 

Like brightest lightning blinded our dazed eyes 

And struck us to the ground ; then came a sound 

As rumbling in the bowels of the earth, 

And when our dazzled eyes found sight once more, 

Lo ! Jupiter in glory terrible — 

So that at sight of him we quaked and were 

As men already dead — sat on the stone, 

Rolled far from the grave's mouth, whose yawning jaws 

Wide open showed nought in the sepulchre 

Save grave-clothes folded. 

Annas. 

'Tis a monstrous tale ! 
Sirrahs, your lives shall answer for this lie. 

Caiaphas {aside to Annas). 
I prithee peace. {Aloud.) Good fellows, wait without ; 
We will have speech with you again ere ye 
Depart. 

[Exit Soldiers. 
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(To Annas.) My lord, we must bespeak them fair, 
Else of this matter may much ill be bred ; 
These women too were witnesses, and there, 
Open to all, the empty sepulchre. 



Levi. 
Didst say, my lord, the women, too, confirm 
This tale of evil omen ? 



Calaphas. 

It must needs 
Be so. Though fear hath sealed the soldiers' lips, 
Already there be whisperings abroad ; 
Before the noon was full Jacob had heard 
Rumour of what befell. These womens* tongues 
Will spread it fast and far, with what result 
Of ill who may foretell ? 'Tis case for much 
Concern. (To Simeon.) Revered father, what say'st thou ? 
Thy gray hairs and thy much experience 
Make thee best counsellor. 
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Simeon, 

My lord, it is 
As thou dost say, matter of grave concern, 
In which my poor advice (if eighty years 
Of weary pilgrimage do make it worth 
Thy having,) is, in brief : — Give money to 
The watch — much money if need be — and bid 
Them say that the blasphemer's followers came 
And stole him from the tomb while they did sleep ; 
Promising this likewise, that should this e'er 
Come unto Pilate's ears, ye will persuade 
Him and secure their lives. Do this, and all 
Is well ; otherwise must much ill accrue 
Unto our nation and our honour both. 

Caiaphas. 
Rabbi, such weighty counsels well beseem 
Thy reverend years. What say ye, brethren all, 
And thou, mine honoured father, shall we heed 
The wisdom of grey hairs ? 
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Annas, 

Mayhap 'twere well. 

Levi. 

The words are weighty. 

Caiaphas. 

Are ye all agreed ? 

AIL 
Agreed ! agreed ! Old Simeon's words are wise. 



Scene V. — A room in Pilate's house. Pilate and 

Slave. 

Pilate. 
Come hither, knave. What whisperings are these 
At corners of the streets — each street its group 
Of eager gossips, who, with bated breath, 
Recount their tale ? Once, when we sudden turned 
A corner on them, it meseemed I caught 
The name of him these three days crucified. — 
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'Vhi'y had their will ; what would they now? That I 
Kritore their crucified king? Twere like 
Thru stiff necked nation ! — Knave, didst mark their 
words? 

Slave. 
My lord- in sooth — I wot not what they said. 

Pilate. 
!';ils<* words, knave. Lo ! the pallor of thy cheek 
(Jivcth the lie to thy black tongue. Have care! 
I'ilatr hath other means than honeyed words 
Wherewith to wring the truth from currish slaves. 

Shu* (throwing himself on the ground). 
Mercy, my lord ! Thy slave spake not the words ! 
Visit not ////// in wrath ! 

Pilate. 

What said they, then? 

Slave. 
My lord, heard them say that the great stone 
At the cave's mouth where he of Nazareth 
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Was laid, is rolled away, and nought within 
Save grave-clothes neatly folded. — Yea, likewise, 
A woman, weeping by the empty tomb, 
Doth say she saw the Crucified at. morn 
Walk in the garden, and had speech with him. 
Aye, and they whisper others too have seen 
Him who was dead, alive. — Pardon, great lord ; 
Thou wouldest I should tell the whisperers' words ! 

Pilate. 
Fools' lies, knave ; get thee gone I — Hark thee ! hence- 
forth 
See that thou stop thy crop ears fast enough 
To keep such whispers out, else may'st thou chance 
By over use to lose them. Get thee gone ! 

[Exit Slave. 
(Pilate alone). 
What words are these ? The great stone rolled away 
That yesternight was sealed with mine own seal ! 
Where was the watch ? Their lives shall answer this ! 
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What doth the woman say ? She saw him walk 
In Joseph's garden at the break of day ? — 
Fools' fancies, or more like knaves' lies, wherewith 
They think to daunt me with their risen King ! 
— I'll call the guard — inquire — nay, better not ; 
'Twere but to spread this fool's tale wider. — Aye 
Best take no note, so fables quickliest die ; 
And yet — the stone was rolled away, although 
The watch was set — mayhap they slept — they needs 
Slept sound then, yonder stone no weakling arms 
Nor few, could roll away. — Mayhap his friends 
Had drugged their posset — aye, that's like enough — 
To raise this fool's talk that their King is risen — 
The woman's story, too, were so explained 
That saith she spake with him^and all the rest, 
Doubtless his followers all, in league to spread 
The lie. — It must be so — whoe'er hath heard 
Of dead man rising from his tomb, unless 
In shape of wriggling worms that breed from him ? 
Aye, that's the end of all — dust and the worm ; 
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Let's royally live, while live we may ! — Yet was 

There somewhat in that patient man, who stood 

Silent and pale, with royal robe and crown 

Of mocking thorns, that made me tremble, as 

I were the judged, not judge. — What if he were 

The son of these strange Hebrew's God, as these 

Cursed priests, foaming with rage, sware he blasphemed 

To say ? — And Procla's dream ! — I would I had 

Released, despite the " Crucify ! " of priests 

And elders. — Fool ! the man is dead, and food 

For worms, in Joseph's grave or not. Their God, 
If that he were his son, did nought to save — 

Could not belike. — Then what have I to fear? 



ACT II. 

Scene I. — Sychar. Pilate's tent. Pilate and Spy. 

Pilate. 
Hast done my bidding, sirrah, and inquired 
Further of this ? 

Spy. 
I have, my lord. — It doth 

Appear the multitude is gathered near 

A hamlet at the mountain's base, by name 

Tirathaba, where hour by hour come more 

To swell the living mass. Old men and boys, 

Women and children too, all would be up 

The holy mount to see the vessels left 

By the great prophet there — for so he who 

Hath stirred this tumult vaunts that they shall do. 
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Pilate. 
Ha ! say'st thou, knave ? Go, call Severus here. 

[Exit Spy. 
(Pilate alone). 
In sooth, these tumults trouble me ; each new 
Alarm, I dread I know not what. 'Twas not 
Wont to be so. Pilate was wont to be a man 
Dauntless as most, — but now forebodings strange 
Perplex my soul, as of a voice within, 
Ever repeating thus, " Pilate, the next 
Is fate ! " — Yet what is there to dread in this 
Pitiful handful of half-armed men ? 
Samaritans beside, whom all the Jews 
Would range themselves against — and yet I fear ! 

Enter Severus and Spy. 

Severus. 
My lord 

Pilate. 
Art come, Severus ? Lo, this man 
Doth bring report of a vast multitude 
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Encamped at Tirathaba, at base 

Of Gerizim. Together they intend 

To climb the mount, under pretence 

To seek for certain vessels, once left there 

They say, by Moses, their great sage/— more like 

With purpose of rebellion and revolt. 

Wherefore, take thou the horsemen — seize the roads, 

And, as they issue from the village, fall 

Forthwith upon them. 

Severus. 

Wilt thou that we slay, 
Or but affright, my lord ? Many women, 
I hear, old folks, and babes, are of them. 

Pilate. 

This 

Revolt thou must suppress, suppress it how 

Thou canst. 

Severus. 

I will, my lord. [Exit Severus and Spy. 
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Pilate. 

It must be done, 
Else am /all undone. — What mean these fears 

That like birds of ill-omen crowd my soul, 

Croaking of doom ? I am as though yon cross 

On Calvary with the inscription writ 

With mine own hand, " Jesus of Nazareth, 

King of the Jews," stood ever in my path, 

And all my life flows darkened 'neath its shade, 

As with a shadow cast by somewhat dread 

And monstrous, without name, from out whose depths 

Of penetrateless night, at any hour 

May spring the dreaded Phantom of my fate; 

And hence, each slightest cause, makes every pulse 

Of my once resolute and steady heart 

Throb like a three-year babe's. Fool that I am ! 

Trembling I know not why. — I'll get me to 

The oracles, there read in lightning's scroll, 

Or flight of joy-presaging bird, or sign 

Of augur's hungry brood, the folly of my fears. 
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Scene II. — A spur of Mount Gerizim. Pilate and 

an Augur. 

Pilate. 
Most holy Augur, we have won the brow 
Of this same mountain spur, whereon thou said'st, 
Thou could'st the secrets of the gods divine 
Concerning this new rising. Prithee, now 
Entreat for me some blessed sign from heaven 
To still the dark forebodings that beset 
My mind, disquieted, I know not why. 



Augur. 
Be patient, son — I will invoke the gods. 

(Sings.) 
By the thunders, as they roll 

From the storm-cloud crash on crash; 
Glimmering from pole to pole 
By the lightnings as they flash ; 
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Speak, ye gods ! who all control, 

Your will let the thunders speak ; 
Write, as on a living scroll, 

In fire on heaven's lurid cheek. 
Trembling we mortals bend the knee ; 

If adverse, dare we say you nay ? 
We but attend Fate's high decree, 
Ye gods, give gracious augury ! 
Behold, my son, my mystic staff hath marked 
The quarters of the sky. Now have I prayed 
Great Jove that on the left his thunders roll — 
Be still and listen. — Lo ! across the heavens 
Scurry the clouds as armies to the fight, 
And all the sky in darkness veils its face, 
And all the earth lies mute — each quivering leaf, 
Each twittering bird, is still — as spell-bound they 
Attend Jove's answer. Listen now, my son, 
The answer comes ! 

(A low growl of thunder is heard from the west, behind the 
Augur, who stands facing the east) 
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Pilate. 
It sounded from behind. 

The gods are pitiless ! 

Augur {aside). 
I am undone ; 

Methought the north looked blackest. — Would I had 

Tried other divination. 

{Aloud.) I would it came 

From yonder darksome north ; yet comfort, son, 

It sounded from the west — that meaneth not 

Defeat. 

Pilate. 
What means it then ? 

Augur. 

My son, 

Omens are ever doubtful from the west ; 

Yet means it not defeat — that were from right — 

From the north's polar opposite, the south. 

— The augury is doubtful ! 
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Pilate. 

Oh, ye Fates, 

Have pity ! Augur, hast no other sign 

Whereby mayhap the gods may reassure 

My downcast soul ? 

Augur, 

Yea, by the lightnings, son, 

When thunders give a doubtful answer, they 

Reveal the hidden meaning. Wherefore mark 

Whence come they, whither go. — Behold, my son ! 

{A flash of lightning from the east, seeming to strike into the 

earth.) 



Pilate. 



What augurs it ? 



Augur. 
It is most strange ! 
Ne'er saw I augury so strange, doubtful, 
Yea, self-destructive ! Flashing from the east, 
Yet darting not to west — that's good — presage 
Of victory — but then it struck the earth, 
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Nor bounded back to heaven — that omens ilL 
It may mean victory, but victory won 
With thine own life ; it may mean victory first, 
And afterward defeat — In sooth, my son, 
The gods answer in riddles — I may not 
Declare the oracle, 

Pilate. 
Is there no way 
Other than these, whereby to seek a sign ? 
By flight of birds, or augur's chickens aye 
Kept in the camp ? Mayhap the gods more clear 
May speak by them. 

Augur {aside). 
In sooth, the gods have spoke 
More clear than thou wouldst have it, didst thou know ; 
Then wherefore tempt them further ? 

{Aloud.) Son, meseems 
The gods desire not to give answer in 
This case. Thou mayst provoke their wrath 
Inquiring more. — The augury is doubtful. 
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Pilate. 

Nay, Augur, thou dost palter with me. Thou 

Know'st not thine office. — Go, bring forth the birds ; — 

I would, whate'er it be, the answer of 

The gods. 

Augur {aside). 

Having it, thou may'st wish mayhap, 

Thou hadst contented thee without. 

(Aloud.) Thy will 

Be done, my son ; but for the omen of 

The birds thou must attend to-morrow's morn. 

I will arouse thee ere the break of day, 

For, ere the sun's first beam doth touch the earth 

Must the Pullarius throw the sacred crumbs. 

Scene III. — Daybreak, Pilate's tent. Pilate lying 

asleep. Enter Augur. 

Augur. 
Awake, my son I Already the first touch 
Of bright Aurora's fingers stirs the dark 
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Curtains of night, and twixt their heavy folds 
Gives gbmpse of coming EftXY \ ere she draw 
Farther the mystic screen, arise my son, 
And learn the secret of the Fates, who will 
Not by the birds of omen speak, sare 'mid 
The first uncertain glimmer of the dawn. 

PilaU {rising). 
Father, I come — the gods grant that the birds 
Give me good omen ! I have had strange dreams 
Confused and perplext. liethonght I stood 
Upon a mountain top, a hill that rose 
Alone from out the plain — while all around 
Stood snow-capped mountains sleeping in a blaze 
Of rosy light, unearthly beautiful, 
And nestled in their bosom a blue lake, 
Limpid and still, all the far scene enwrapped 
In sunset light ; — all thenar scene, but not 
The mount wheredh I stood — on its dark brow, 
Instead of rosy light a storm-cloud dwelt ; 
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Black lowered the heavens above it, and around 

Its solitary head the thunders pealed, 

Vivid and quick the lightning flashed, and at 

My feet there yawned a dreadful lake, black, deep, 

And terrible, from whence aye and anon 

There rose strange awful forms that beckoned 

Augur. 

Son! 

Disquiet not thyself with terrors vague ; 

— Tis but mem'ries of yesterday that haunt 

Thy soul. — Lo ! the Pullarius waits with birds 

Of brighter omen — haste, the dawn is near ! 

(They go out of the tent to the pen where the sacred 

chickens are kept> before which stands the Pullarius in his 

robes of office,) 

Pullarius (chanting). 

At dawn of the morning 

Ere the sun rise, 
Chase ye with scorning 

Sleep from your eyes ; 
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Ye who would fathom 

The secrets of Fate, 
Grasp the fleet Phantom 

Ere *t be too late. 
Fate's Phantom, that hovers 

Betwixt night and day, 
The Night her face covers, 

Day scares her away ; 
Tis but at dim dawning 

Her form you may see, 
When faint gleams of morning 

With night mingle free. 

Augur. 
We come, Pullarius ; ope the sacred pen. 

Pullarius (sings). 
Silence one, and silence all, 
While the mystic crumbs do fall; 
While the pen is opened wide 
Where the Fates their secrets hide ; 
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While the chickens round them peep 

Wakening from their downy sleep. 

While they seek the scattered food 

Make the promised omen good, 

Let their hunger, gods, we pray, 

Give happy augury this day 1 
(Scatters crumbs and opens the door of the pen; the 
chickens flutter out and seem as though they were going 
eagerly to devour the food, then suddenly turn and scatter it 
with their wings!) 

Pilate* 
Pullarius, expound the omen ! 

Pullarius. 

Sir, 
It bodes disaster. At the first the birds 
Ran hungrily to peck the food — so far 
Twas well — but then they sudden turned, and with 
Their wings did scatter to the winds ; — that means 
Success at first, but afterward defeat. 
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Pilate. 
The birds were fed already ! — Have a care 
Thou mock'st me not, Pullarius, else, by 
The mighty gods ! thy flesh I'll scatter to 
The winds of heaven as did the birds thy crumbs! 
Thou too, sir Augur, who didst fright my soul 
With thunderings and lightnings — be thou ware 
If thou hast daunted me with subtle lies ! 

Augur and Pullarius, together. 
'Twas the gods spake, not we. 

Pilate. 

Look it prove so. 

The gods, time, and the Fates full soon shall show. 



Scene IV. — Pilate's palace. Pilate and Procla. 

Pilate. 
My heart beats lighter, wife — I know not why, 
But this same tumult did unnerve my soul 
As never did revolt before; yet 'twas 
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Nought save a concourse of half-armed men, 
Women and babes — nathless, I found no refit 
From dread forebodings till the fire was stamped 
Out to its latest spark — that's done, and now 
I breathe once more. 

Procla. 
Were many slain, my lord ? 
Thou saidst they were for the most part unarmed 
Women and children. 

Pilate. 

Yea, many were slain. 
— Twas pity, but the thing had needs be done ; 
This hydra-headed serpent of revolt 
Must needs be slain outright — Beside, the gods 
Did seem to be adverse, and he must fight 
Full warily who fights the immortal gods ! 
Aye, that recalls — as yet I have not dealt 
With the false prophets who had daunted me 
With so-called signs from heaven 'gainst the emprise. — 
(To Slave.) Go, fetch the Augur and Pullarius, 
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This long while now imprisoned in the camp ; 
— Tis time they met their dues. 

[Exit Slave. 

Enter Slave, with a letter. 
Slave. 

My lord, a scout 
Doth stand without from Antioch, who brings 
This letter from the great Vitellius, 
Wherewith he greets your highness. 

Pilate. 

Ha! sa/st thou? 

A letter from Vitellius ? What would he? — 

Sirrah, depart, and see the messenger 

Be cared for. 

[Exit Slave. 

Procla, this portends no good. 

How my heart fails ! — Can't be that he hath heard 

Aught of the death of him of Nazareth r 

— I cannot ope the letter. 
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Procla. 

Give it me. 
Ill news bulks most unseen, so let us see. 

(Opens the letter and reads). 

" Viteluus, Governor of Syria unto Pontius Pilate, 
Procurator of Judea, greeting : 

" My Lord, whereas we are credibly informed that a 
certain tumult hath of late arisen in thy dominions, at a 
gathering of pilgrims, near to a certain village of the 
Samaritans, Tirathaba by name, wherein were many 
men, women, and children slain, likewise many prisoners 
taken, whom without form of judgment thou didst con- 
demn to be beheaded, and likewise didst scour the 
country with thy scouts for those who had escaped, 
whom, being taken, thou didst likewise, without form of 
law condemn to be put to death (the gathering having 
in it nothing of rebellion against Caesar) ; and whereas 
the elders and senate of the Samaritans have pre- 
sented to us, by their most honourable men, a petition 
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wherein they do accuse thee of the murder of those 
innocent persons who were slain, both in the tumult 
and likewise afterwards beheaded by thy command ; we 
do hereby require that thou repair forthwith to Rome, 
there to answer before Caesar to the accusation brought 
against thee ; likewise we have committed to our trusty 
Marcellus to administer the affairs of the Province of 
Judea during thine absence; and so, greeting thee, 
farewell." 

Pilate (sinking on a couch and covering his face). 

Procla, it comes ! Oh, fool, to think I might 

Avert the fate foredoomed of the gods ! 

Nay, every step I took to cheat the Fates 

I but more blindly ran into their net, 

Which now doth close its meshes round me. Aye, 

" Disaster first, then death." — Procla, farewell ! 

The bolt hath fall'n-r-the Fates ring Pilate's knell ! 
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Scene V. — Jerusalem. A few days before the Feast of 
the Passover. A crowd near the tower of Antonia. 
Scribes, Pharisees, Levites, Populace, &*c. 



1st Scribe. 
The hour approaches, dost thou see the sign 
Of horsemen on the road ? 

2nd Scribe. 

Nay, I see nought. 
— Men say he brings Marcellus with him, 'neath 
His own eye to install in Pilate's place. 
Think you 'tis true ? 

1st Scribe, 

Report would have it so, 
But for its truth I know not — all I know 
For certain is, the great Vitellius comes 
To rectify our wrongs ; likewise that he 
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Hath ordered that vile scourge called Pilate back 
To Rome, to give account to Caesar. 

2nd Scribe. 

Ha! 

Yonder they come ! I see the cloud of dust 

Far off across the plain. This mound here gives 

Us Vantage. Lo, how the long line unrolls 

Its sinuous length, as some great snake unwinds 

Coil after coil, stretching across the plain ! 

Now they have reached the farthest gate — Behold, 

What pomp and pageantry, what cavalcade 

Of chariots ! What a blaze of colour lights 

The dim and dismal street ! How pennons wave 

And armour glitters in the noonday sun ! 

Ah, here Vitellius comes ! Yonder's his chariot, 

By eight high-stepping, coal-black chargers drawn, 

Whose silver trappings catch the light and throw 

Myriads of sparkles back. — Hark, how they shout !« 

There's one beside him in the chariot — 

Marcellus, doubtless — lo ! the chargers stop 
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At foot o* stair up to Antonia's Tower ! 

What would Vitellius there ? — He mounts the steps — 

Hush, hush ! he speaks — Ho ! silence there — let's hear ! 

Vitellius. 
(Speaking from the steps of the Antonian Tower to the 

crowd gathered round it.) 

We thank you, honourable counsellors, 
And rulers of the Jews, for welcome given 
To us and to our honoured delegate, 
Marcellus, unto whom herewith we do 

Commit the keys of State, that he may rule 

Among you in the stead of Pilate, whom 

We have commanded forthwith to repair 

To the Imperial City, there to give 

Answer to mighty Caesar for the wrongs 

Wherewith ye do accuse him ; — likewise we, 

In memory of this auspicious day, 

Most frankly do, for all time forth, remit 

The taxes that were levied heretofore 
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On ajl fruits, bought and sold within your land — 
Also, we do commit the sacred robes, 
— For these years past kept in Antonia's Tower — 
Into the keeping of your own High Priest, 
Who henceforth shall no more be Caiaphas 
But Jonathan, the son of Ananus, 
Whom forthwith ye shall consecrate as is 
Your wont, according to your law — meanwhile, 
In earnest of our promise, we commit 
To him the key of the Antonian Tower. 

All the People shout — 
" Long live the good Vitellius, the just ! " 
" Long live Marcellus, his great delegate ! " 
" And Jonathan, the son of Ananus ! " 
" Accursed be Pontius Pilate, the Jews' scourge ! " 
" Long live, long live, Vitellius the just ! " 

( Vitellius and Marcellus re-enter their chariot, and bowing 

to the crowd drive off,) 
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1st Scribe. 
What thinkest thou ? This, verily, is day 
Long to remember ! 

2nd Scribe. 
Aye, in sooth it is, — 
The taxes lightened, Caiaphas dethroned, 
The sacred vestments given back to our care, 
And, not the least, vile Pilate banished, — 
'Tis day long to be held in memory ! 

1st Scribe. 
Didst mark the people's shout ? No shout so glad 
Hath heard our downtrod city, since the day 
When he of Nazareth rode on a colt 
Through that same gate, and all the people cried, 
" Hosanna to the Son of David ! " — spread 
Palm-branches on the way, thinking, poor souls, 
Twas the Messiah come ! 

Pharisee. 

Nay, sir, you err ; 
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The shout was full as glad, what time they led 
The vile blasphemer through that self-same gate, 
Going to Golgotha. 

2nd Scribe. 

Well, I suppose 
The pageant's ended, now Vitellius 
Is gone — let's to our homes. 

Woman (behind, in the crowd, to her companion)* 

Aye, let us home, 
My babe will be unquiet — They talk of shouts ; 
Dost mind the shout at the Praetorium steps 
When Pilate brought the man of Nazareth 
That last time forth, and washed before them ? How 
The people cried, " His blood be upon us 
And on our children ! " — Verily, that shout 
Yet ringeth in my brain — I wist not why; 
But since that day I cannot look upon 
My babe but sounds that shout within mine ears, 
As one did curse the child ! 
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2nd Woman. 
Did'st hear their talk? 
Aye, Pontius Pilate well had spared his pains 
To please the scribes about the Nazarene ! 

Scene VI. — Garden oj 'Pilate's palace at Casarca, sloping 

down to the Mediterranean. 
Procla and Joanna, 

Procla. 
The last night's come, Joan. Ten years agone 
We came to this Judea, rich and full ; 
Now empty and disgraced, despised and spit 
Upon, we turn us hence — I knew 'twould be, 
Predicted it to Pilate from that day — 
Thou know'st the day I mean — yet now 'tis come 
It seems I ne'er expected it aright 
Alas, my lord, thou wouldst not hear my voice 
Nor heed my warning J — Mine, said I ? — Nay, then, 
Not mine, the warning of the gods — the gods ?- 
Nay, thou wilt say again, I err, Joan, 

F 
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Not gods but God ! — Tis the last night, my girl ! 
I fain would hear once more the tale thou'st told 
So oft. — Not of Mount Sinai's wonders — that 
Was grand ! I loved to hear thee tell of clouds, 
And darkness on the mount, and of the voice — 
Jehovah's voice — that sounded 'mid lightnings 
And thunder ; but 'tis now the last time, girl, 
Thou e'er may'st speak with me, and rather I 
Would hear some words of him they crucified, 
That I may bear them with me o'er the sea ; — 
For they were comfortable words, and I 
Am sore in need of comfort — strange ! to seek 
Comfort from him, the cause of all our woe ! 
What perverse instinct bids me seek it so ? 

Joanna. 
Lady, I heard him say, " Come unto me, 
And I will give you rest." 

Procla. 

Rest, child ? — aye, that 
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Were sweet, for I am weary, girl. — 
But who shall find him now, to go to him ? 
He's dead, girl, crucified — who finds that seeks 
The dead ? — Nay, if he be risen as thou say'st 
And caught up in the air, he's but more far 
Than if he lay in Joseph's tomb. 

Joanna. 

Lady, 

I heard one of his followers tell that on 

The mount, ere he was caught away, his last 

Word was, " Lo ! I am with you alway, e'en 

Unto the world's end." 

Procla. 

How could that be ? 

Joanna. 
Lady, I know not how, yet so he said. 

Enter Pilate. 

Pilate. 
The scouts have come — Vitellius hath proclaimed 
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Marcellus governor, upon the steps 

Of the Antonian Tower, and all the Jews 

Shouted as but one man, "Marcellus, hail ! 

Accursed be Pilate." — Yea, Severus too 

Is of the messengers, and saith he ne'er 

Heard such a shout from mighty multitude, 

As they had but one throat among them, save 

That evil day they cried, " Not this man, but 

Barabbas ! " when, yielding unto their voice, 

\ slew the Just — 'tis meet the dogs turn now — 

Rend him who, for their pleasure, pawned his soul ! 

Procla. 
Nay, think not of it thus, my lord — Caesar 
Hath not condemned — thou wilt return mayhap 
With more acclaim than now Marcellus proves ; 
Or thou ma/st rule some fairer province, far 
From this ungrateful race. Be of good cheer 

# 

All will be well. 

{Aside) The gods forgive me, I 
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Must comfort him, yet all too well I know 
I prophesy but lies to comfort so! 

Pilate. 
Nay, Procla, nay, it never will be well ; 
My doom is written in the Nazarene's blood — 
Washing it from my hands it but more deep 
Did stain my soul — no balm may cleanse or hide. 
What the gods write we mortals must abide ! 

[Exit Pilate. 

Procla (throwing herself on a seat). 
He speaks the truth. The end is come — and yet, 
Oh, Nazarene ! who didst — so Joan saith — 
Invoke thy God e'en for the murdering Jews 
Upon thy cross — methinks, mayhap, wert thou 
Alive, thou wouldst forgive my Pilate too, 
And pray the gods avert the doom writ in 
Thy blood ! — but thou art dead, and all is vain ; — 
To-morrow hence, the blood-writ doom to dree, 
No more to hear of Judah's God or thee ! 



ACT III. 

Scene I.— Rome. State prison in the palace of the 

C.CSARS. 

Pilate and Procla. A Centurion, asleep. 

Pilate. 
Year after year goes by — how long i^t, wife ? 
So same they are. I cannot count the years — 
And yet the judgment lingers. When we came 
It was Tiberius 1 obsequies, and then 
Caligula was crowned, and then again 
They spake in whispers that Caligula 
Was dead and Claudius reigned ; and still 
Is Pilate left to languish, uncondemned, 
In living death within these marble walls : 
— Would judgment came, though in its train came death ! 
But wherefore wait, when death is at the beck 
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Of mine own will ? nay, every day doth come, 

At this one's call or that ; — only to leave 

The prison bread untasted some few days, 

As of great Agrippina men relate ; 

Or like to Asiaticus — as told 

Last night's Centurion — from opened vein 

To pour the crimson flood, and die, and thus 

Dying, to end this daily death — so best ! 

But I — I dare not die. Thrice have I ta'en 

The unsheathed sword, and said, " Here is the end ; 

This bright blade is my prison's gate," but no — 

The hand fell nerveless, and the will faltered 

And failed, and somewhat in mine ear whispered, 

" Not yet," and on my sight there rose the dream 

I had at Sychar — dost thou mind ? — a dark, 

Deep pool, and spectral forms that beckoned ! — Wife, 

Lo, the Centurion sleeps ! — let's cheat the Fates. 

Of all thy kindness show the greatest last — 

Make thou this blade my cage's door, let flee 

The fettered soul itself that may not free. 
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Proda. 
Nay, nay; not so, my lord ! 

Centurion (waking). 

What was't he said ?- 
Somewhat of getting free ? I have my sword ! — 
I'll summon out the guard ! — 

Proda. 

Nay, nay, good sir ! 
He spake of no escape from which thy sword 
Could guard — nay, nor the guard itself, wert thou 
To summon it ; he only prayed escape 
A haunting dream — wherefore, beseech thee, let 
It not disturb thy rest. 

Centurion. 

Nay, an' he spake 
Not of escape from the Pratorium, he 
May say his say out, I'll not make nor mar. 
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Procla. 
Thanks, good Centurion! 

Pilate. 
The chance is past; 
The Fates will have their will ! Once I essayed 
Before to cheat them, and their net did but 
Tighten around me — now again 'tis so, — 
E'en Procla doth conspire to hem me in! — 
Ye beckoning spectres, peace; lo, Pilate comes! 



Scene II. — House of Aquila and Priscilla in Rome. 
A meeting of Christians to receive Phcebe, who has 
brought PauPs Epistle from Cenchrea. Aquila, 
Priscilla, Phcebe, Pomponia Grecina, etc. 

Aquila. 
We have convoked you here this night, brethren 
In Christ, that with your own ears ye might hear 
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The letter, just now read — sent, as ye wot, 

By our beloved Paul from Cenchrea, 
And as from him receive this sister, who 
Herself hath succoured many, yea, and Paul 
Himself, who now commends her to the love 
And care of all in Rome called to be saints. 

(To Pha>be.) 
My sister, here are many of whose names 
Our well-beloved Paul makes mention in 
His letter — here is Nereus, and this 
His sister — here his much-loved Stachys, this 
The aged saint he calls his mother — yon, 
Rufus, her son ; there one he mentions not, 
For whom I yet beseech your tenderness, 
As sister sorely tried ; — yea, I were glad 
Thou hadst much speech with her, it may be that 
The Lord will send her comfort by thine hand. 
— Pomponia Grecina — she cometh not 
Among us, save disguised, and at rare times. 
Nay, none, save I myself and Priscilla, 
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In Rome, do know the woman all in black, 

Who silent sits amongst us, is the wife 

Of Aulus Plautius ; — mayhap to thee, 

A stranger in the city, she will speak, 

And tell the secret woe that wastes her days. 

Say not thou know'st her name, yet speak with her. 
— I saw the reading of the letter did 
Unseal the fount of tears. — Mayhap her heart 
May open to thy voice. 

(To Pomponia.) Dear sister, here 
Is our beloved Phcebe, who did bear 
The letter just now read — wilt thou converse 
With her? she fain would know the Roman saints, 
Sisters in Christ our Lord. 



Pomponia. 

Then let her not 
Know me, for I am none. — Nay, lady, nay ! 
Seek thou the saints in Rome as he doth say. 
/know them not, but there be many named 
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In holy Paul's epistle — aye, seek them, 
They are thy meet companions — but for 
Leave me in peace, for I am not of them, 
Nor meet for such as thee. Dost thou not see 
This veil of black disguise ? None know who sits 
Among them, yet not of them — one who dares 
Not show the day her face — and he did say — 
The Lord — " He who denies me shall I not 
Deny before my Father in that day ?" 
— Aye, lady, seek his saints in Rome, whom then 
He will confess, not her he must deny* 

Phxbe. 
Not so, dear sister, ne'er will our blessed Lord 
Deny one saint of his, how weak soe'er ; 
Can he deny that which his blood hath bought ? 
Thou lovest him, my sister, else why come 
Here, though disguised ? and he can read the heart- 
He knows the love it bears, though silent lips 
Refusing love its exit, throw it back, 
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Till the surcharged heart to bursting swells 
With love unuttered. — Read he not the heart 
Of him whose lips denied him at his hour 
Of utmost need ? — Think'st thou he will deny 
Him at that day ? 

Pomponia. 
Nay, nay, not him / he hath 
Confessed him he denied — he doth confess 
Him daily, works for him— aye, suffers for 
His sake — the blessed Lord hath pardoned long 
Ago his word of brief denial, / 
Deny him daily — all my life is one 
Long falsehood of denial. Yea, such coward 
Am I, I dare not wear his sign — the sign 
Of his blest cross — save hidden in my heart. 
— Yet there I wear it — there its scar doth eat 
The living flesh — behold ! its edge is sharp — 
(Drawing a cross with sharpened edges out of her bosom.) 
It presseth on my heart by night and day. 
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Dost think he knows ? Will he forgive that I 
Wear it so hidden, when its hiding cuts 
My heart so deep its scar is never healed ? 
— Not for myself — for me 'twere easier far 
To wear it in the sight of day, than here. 
Eating my heart — not for my sake, but his 
Who did acquit — 'twould perjure him in sight 
Of all the world. — Twas his love did it. / — 
I willed it not, yet let him. — Could not put 
His love away and say, " Christ's love is more, 
Pomponia is a Christian,* — so my life 
Is one long lie, and e'en my love for him — 
My husband — hath become a crime, and I — 
I live alone — alone amid the pomp 
And splendour of the house, that once was home. 
— Yea, shrink the very love for which I gave 
The love of Christ !-— Aye, lady, well I know 
Aquila bade you comfort — but what hope, 
Comfort, or peace, can come to such as I ? 
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Phcebe. 
Nay, nay, dear lady ! He hath come who brings 
Peace as his dower ; no heart that loves him but 
He offers peace. "My peace I leave with you," 
He said, " Let not your hearts be troubled or 
Afraid " — I know not what the woe that seals 
Thy lips, dear lady, but I know, whate'er, 
It be, the Lord doth offer peace. He wills 
Not that his cross — though hidden in thy heart — 
Should wound, but heal. — I wot his Spirit speaks 
When I do say — " Take off its sharpened edge 
That eats thy flesh, yet wear it still more close 
Unto thine heart, that its sweet balm may heal." 



Pomponia. 

I thank thee, lady, for the gentle words, 
Though they be not for me.- 1 — Yet I were glad 
Wouldst thou speak some such words to her from whom 
I first heard of the Crucified — she lies 
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Now in sore strait of instant death, and she, 
Too, needeth peace, for she is sorely tried. 

Phoebe. 
Who is she, lady? — gladly will I go ; — 
My heart rejoiceth aye, when the command 
Comes from my Lord, " Go, Phoebe, bear my peace 
To this my suffering child." — This lady then, 
Where is her dwelling ? what her woe ? 

Pomponia. 

She dwells 
In Caesar's palace — come more near, that none 
May hear — hers is a threefold woe, but not 
For sin of hers ; and so his peace may breathe 
Like dewy zephyr o'er her parchfed soul. 
— Yet is there awful sin — come nearer yet, 
I dare not speak aloud the death-fraught words — 
She is his wife who did condemn the Lord I 

Phoebe. 
Of Pontius Pilate? 
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Pomponia. 

Thou didst start ! Dost think 

There is no hope ? thou canst not speak comfort 

To her? And yet she did it not — she warned — 

Yea, all her life hath been one long regret ;— 

Nay, an thou canst not take her words of peace 

Go not to her, for death is very near, 

And peace hath come meseems as shed from his 

Dark wings — but if to her thou canst not speak 

Of peace, wherefore mock me with words of hope 

How vain ! 

Ph&be. 

Nay, lady, thou mis-readest me ; 

I did but start not knowing that he lived, 

He who condemned the Lord. And she is his! 

Oh Lord, through what deep waters hast thou drawn 

Her to thyself ! Praise to thy glorious name, 

No waters are too deep, no night too dark, 

No desert place too drear from whence to bring 

Thine own ! — She dwells in Caesar's palace? 
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Pomponia. 

Aye, 
In the Pwetorium — all these long years 
She hath abode with him — she who doth love 
The Crucified ! Canst dream the horror ? — Yet 
She is not mad, — there is the marvel ; nay, 
A dawning peace as strange as sweet doth brood 
Of late about her, though her heart be broke. 
If thou hast message to her thou hadst need 
Make haste; the end draws very near. 

Phcsbe. 

At morn 

Then will I seek her. Thou wilt likewise go ? 

Pomponia. 
Nay, nay, by day I dare not, and beside, 
How can the hopeless speak of hope ? But through 
The dark hours of this night I sit with her, 
And I will whisper that at morn thou com'st, 
With words of peace from him he crucified. 
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'hey rise to sing the parting hymn — we may 
speak again — if thou dost mark one like 
in the Forum note it not — farewell ! 



( They sing,) 



Hail to the Sole-begotten, 

The everlasting Son I 
Through ages unforgotten 

With God the Father One. 
In unimagined union 

Who liveth evermore 
With him in blest communion, 

Now, as earth's birth before. 

From out the Father's bosom 

Who came in our sad plight,. 
Of God's dear love the Blossom* 

In fleshly garment dight ; 
That as he with the Father 

For evermore is One, 
So we, one with our Brother, 

Might be his Father's son. 
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Who walked our earth with healing, 

Who died upon the tree, 
And rose again, thus sealing 

O'er Death our victory, 
That we this glad replying 

To the Grave's taunts may give, 
As he in our death dying 

So we in his life live. 

Scene III. — Prison in Cesar's palace. 
Procla lying on a couch, and by her Phcebe. 

Procla. 
Yea, is the end come, Phcebe? and at last 
It comes in peace — I little thought that this 
Would be the end when Caesarea last 
Rose on my sight, its marble towers mirrored, 
In blue Mediterranean wave, and I 
Scarce saw it through the mist of unshed tears ! 
Well I recall, how on that summer morn, 
Our galley ploughing through the glittering foam 
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Did seem like Charon's dismal bark that bears 
Unwilling voyagers to a dark unknown ; — 
The palace-home by that sweet tideless sea, — 
The bitter parting pain — the foretold doom 
Like a black pall that hung o'er Pilate's head, — 
And Joan left behind, and with her all 
I had begun to learn of Judah's God, 
And of that wondrous one, the Crucified ; — 
And now the end, — and lo ! the end is peace ! 
Not that the doom by my dread dream foretold 
Came not to pass, but in its coming brought 
Blessings unthought. — But Pilate — what of him? 
Think'st thou his sin is all too black for hope ? 
And yet, methinks — mayhap — the Crucified 
Was very pitiful — but no ; did he forgive 
He would remit the doom. 

Phcsbe. 

Dear friend, 
I cannot tell — mayhap he leads by ways 
We know not. Trust him, sister. 
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Proela. 

Aye, I will. 
If /can love and pity will not he ? 
The hands once nailfed to the bitter tree 
Are tenderer far than mine. Thou saidst thou broughfst 
A new Epistle with thee to the Church 
From his great servant Paul, at Cenchrea ; 
I would that I might hear it, but the life 
Ebbs all too quick — yet if there be one word 
That I might take with me into the dark 
Unknown, to light its gloom, I pray thee give 
It me — the end draws very near, and I 
Would see Pilate to bid farewell. 

Phabe. 

Dear friend, 
The words are many that would light the gloom 
Of death's dark valley, yea, make it more bright 
Than Eden's garden — yet one seemed to me 
More sweet than all. The letter saith, " Who shall 
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Divide us from the love of Christ ? nor death, nor life, 
Nor present, nor to come." 

Prada. 

Aye, that 

Is sweet. " Who shall divide ? " Is't you, Joan ? 

Thou'st tarried long, my girl — " nor life — nor death " — 

Thou saidst words like it by the shore. — Not her? 

Ah, I forget — the life ebbs very quick. 

Wilt bring my lord to say a last farewell? 

The old Centurion is pitiful, 

He'll let him come. 

[Exit Phoebe. 

" Who shall divide ? " Aye, that 
Was what she said. Thou told'st me that last night 
We stood beside the bright Judean sea, 
He said — the Crucified, — " Lo, I am with 
You alway, e'en unto the world's end." 
I would not hear, for he was dead, I said ; 
Buried in Joseph's tomb — but now I know 
The words were true — all the long way across 
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The mighty seas he came with me who knew 
Him not— has stood by me all through these long 
Imprisoned years, and now, at the world's end, . 
Is with me still. — The words were true, my girl. 

(Enter Phcebe and Pilate, chained to a Centurion.) 

Pilate. 
Procla ! 

Proda. 
Who comes ? my lord ? Ah ! art thou come, at last, 
To tell he is released ? What a dread day 
'T has been — and dark — so dark, methought the sun 
Did hide his face in horror ! — Who is else 
With thee, my lord, who walks so near ? Ah, now 
I know him by his soldier's garb — 'tis the 
Centurion. — Thou saw'st him die, sir ? Saidst 
Thou he was Son of God, and died upon 
The cross ? — Ah ! then, the gods are pitiless ! 
The doom is writ in blood — and blood will ne'er 
Wash out.— Aye, Pilate washed his hands — but look ! 
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The blood is on them still. — Who else is there? 
Ah, Joan, is it thou ? Come, bathe my head ; 
Sorely it aches, my girl. — Your Sabbath, is't ? 
Then never mind — 'tis a good girl. — What saidst 
Thou, child ? " The world's end ? " This is its end. 
Look ! He is here as he did say. I see 
The purple robe — the thorn-crowned brow — ah, now 
They lift him on the cross ! — look, look ! his blood 
Doth run o'er Pilate's hands ! and blood will not 
Wash out. 

Pilate (hiding his face in his mantle). 

'Tis true, 'tis true ! the blood is on 
Them still ! 

Phoebe. 
Take comfort, sir ; her unstrung mind 
But roves through the far past. 

(Aside.) Lord Jesus, grant 
That she may speak to him some word of hope 
And comfort ere she go. 
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Procla. 
Whatis'tlsee? 
A miracle ! The blood has passed clean out 
Of Pilate's hands, and stains the hands nailfed 
Upon the tree ! — and Pilate's hands are white, 
Quite white ! — 'tis strange he sees it not, but keeps 
On washing, washing — but the blood is all 
Up yonder, — Tis the world's end, Joan. 
"Who shall divide?" — what more? — "nor life — nor- 
death ! " [Dies. 



Scene IV. — Cesar's Palace. Pilate. Centurion 
of Prcetorian Guard chained to him. 

Pilate. 
How say'st thou? Yesterday thou hadst in charge 
A prisoner from Judea — one of note 
Thou deem'st — appealed to Caesar's judgment. Aye, 
Poor fool ! doubtless, forsooth, Caesar must judge I 
Which Caesar, prithee ? I too wait judgment 
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From Caesar. Twas Tiberius then, when I 

Was sent to Caesar's judgment — Nero now, 

Tis Caesar's judgment still ! That man had need 

Ten lives, aye, twenty, that appeals Caesar 

To judge. — But hadst thou speech with him? What 

name 
Bears this Judean prisoner that so bold 
Appeals to Caesar? 

Centurion. 

Paul, the name whereby 
His friends salute him ; — many friends he hath, 
Roman, and Greek, and Jew, though but arrived 
Some few days since in Rome. — From morn till eve 
They came, singly, in twos and threes, and, as 
The day wore on, in twenties and in thirties, till 
The house was thronged ; — such concourse ne'er I saw — 
Freedm^n and slaves, Jews, Greeks, and senators — 
Nay, Seneca himself had speech of him ; 
And ladies too, of Nero's household, e'en, 
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They whisper, Poppea herself, disguised, 
Hath sought this same Judean Paul ! 

Pilate. 

Prithee ! 
And what discourse held the Judean thus 

T engage these multifarious visitants ? 

Centurion. 
Nay, of it all that was most strange — freedman 
And slave, lady and senator, Jew, Greek, 
Or Roman — his discourse was still the same — 
One, Jesus, who was dead, who, Paul maintains, 
Liveth again — and through whose death, he saith, 
(Though how, I wist not), all who die may live. 
— Most sure the man is mad ; and yet, his mien 
Savoureth not madness. 

Pilate (uneasily). 

Jesus ! Aye, in sooth, 
Good friend, the man is mad — they will not heed 
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A madman's fantasies ? I have heard speech 
Of this mad matter in Jerusalem, 
Long years agone — fools' fables — they who spread 
Were punished, and the thing stamped out. Caesar 
Will ne'er listen a madman's tale ! — Prithee, 
Good friend, did this Judean madman speak 
Aught of the Procurator, Pilate ? 



Centurion. 

Nay; 
I heard him speak of none, save that one name — 
Jesus of Nazereth — to whom, he saith, 
All men, Jew, Greek, and Roman, owe 
Homage as God. — He's deified belike. — 
Well, I'd as lief, for one, deify him 
As Agrippina, if Paul speaks the truth — 
And for the rest, why, if he's mad he's mad, 
And there's an end, — but, for my part, I would 
His words were true — life for the dead, all through 
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This Jesus, whom Paul calleth Lord — the news, 
Though madman's, were good news. 

Pilate. 

False, false, good friend ! 
Ye would not be a madman's dupe ? 

(Aside.) Not yet 
Stamped out ! — will that name never cease from out 
Mine ears ? The grave in Joseph's garden could 
Not hold — so said they in Jerusalem — 
Then cannot the high heaven to which Procla 
Wont say he went ? — Procla ! — I loved her, yet, 
Almost, my heart beat lighter when her lips 
Could speak that name no more. The lips are shut — 
The lips that loved me — yet he haunts me still — 
He whom she named. — Cannot these mighty walls 
Of Caesar's palace shut him out, but he 
Must come here to my prison-house? 

(Aloud.) Didst say 
They hearken to this Paul? 



s 
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Centurion. 

Aye, many hear. 
Some too there be that call Paul's Jesus — Lord. 
Thou know'st Alexis, of roy troop ? He doth 
Him homage, though his comrades mock — yea, drew 
An ass-head on a cross (for, it doth seem, 
The man was crucified), and this they call, 
" Alexis' God," — yet, is he moved no whit, 
But kneels before them all, and prays to this 
Same Jesus who, he says, though crucified, 
Rose from the grave, and hears now in high heaven. 
Tis strange — a god, and crucified ! nathless, 
It aye was deemed in Rome a wise man's part 
To give strange gods their due. — Most like the man 
Is mad, as thou dost say — though many deem 
Him wise — yet, 'tis the prudent part to pay 
Some homage to his crucified god. 

Pilate (angrily). 
Fool! wouldst thou deify a rebel Jew, 
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Crucified 'twixt two thieves — so draw upon 
Thy city wrath from high Olympus ? 

Centurion. 

Nay; 
An high Olympus, Agrippina deems 
Fit deity, 't may hold Paul's Jesus too ! 



Scene V. — Cesar's Palace. Pilate and Centurion. 

Enter Messenger. 

Messenger. 
Haste thee, Centurion ! the fire doth reach 
The palace-gates ! Nero hath sent command 
To loose the prisoners ! let all those who can, £ t 
Escape ; each man his life take in his hand, 
To save or lose. Hasten ! the flames draw near. 
Dost thou not feel them scorching in the air ? 
Prisoner, thy bonds are loosed — flee for thy life ! 
Strike off his chain, Centurion. — 
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{To Pilate.) What ! thou 
Rejoicest not ? Hast thou no word of thanks. 
For this deliverance unhoped ? 

Pilate. 

My lord, 
I humbly thank great Nero ; but, for me, 
Rejoicing time is past. Ah, good my lordl 
Thirty long years of bondage so corrode 
The springs of joy, that, rusted out of use, 
They answer not the hand that would unlock 
Its chamber in the heart. — Nathless, had this 
But come some years the sooner, it, mayhap, 
The silent hinge, so long disused, had turned 
To let it in — if not for me, for her, 
— While Procla was with me. Now she is dead, 
Where shall I go without these wonted walls ? 
They now are all that Pilate hath of friends ! — 
The world without hath grown so strange to me 
I fear to quit my sheltering prison-house. 
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Messenger. 

Well, well, I've done mine office, good or ill. 
Thy life is in thine hand, so fare thee well ! 

[Exit Messenger. 

Pilate. 

The gods but mock me \ Wherefore give the vase 
That held the perfume, when the perfume's shed ? — 
Wherefore the lifeless form that once enclosed 
The living soul of hope after the soul 
Is fled ? Wherefore give back the world so long 
Withheld, when all the world to me is but 
A howling waste ? Nay, Pilate, wherefore ask 
What all too well thou know'st ? — That cross's curse 
On Calvary — the Nazarene's blood-writ doom ! 
Wherefore try cheat these flames ? Why flee the death 
Sought for so long, now that he comes unsought ? 
— Fain would I stay and meet him, yet, within, 
Somewhat more strong than Pilate saith, " Not yet !" 
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Scene VI. — Nero's garden. Arena, in which stand men 
and women covered with wild beasts 1 skins. Round 
the arena and along the paths stand at regular in- 
tervals men and women in shining dresses. Concourse 
of citizens, soldiers, senators, etc., among them Pilate. 
Nero, driving his chariot through the crowd and 
standing in the chariot to witness the spectacle. 

1st Citizen. 
Aye, yonder^ Nero, in the chariot. 
That's Poppea beside him ; shis come too 
To see the sport, though they did say she had 
Speech with the Jewish prisoner — that Paul 
Who lived two years by the Praetorium 
And taught this way ! — Look, Caesar's chariot stops. 
What signal was't he gave to those men with 
The torches ? — he stands up to see somewhat. — 
Poppea too ! — Nay, what is that hath made 
This sudden light ? The gardens are aglow ! 
Wherefore that groan that runs through all the crowd,. 
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Not loud but deep ? It cannot be — it is! — 
These men and women in their shining clothes 
We saw standing like statues all along 
The paths round the arena, make the glow ! 
Oh horror! he hath made them lamps to light 
The sport ! — Look, look, the dogs are on the rest, 
Those that are covered with the wild beasts' hides 1 — 
Hark, what wild shrieks ! — yonder's one down — ye gods, 
Tis horrible ! 

PUate. 
I prithee thee tell me, sir, 
Who are these malefactors, what their crime, 
That meet such awful death ? 

4 

ist Citizen. 

What, know'st thou not ? 
They are the Christians — that sect who, Nero saith, 
Set fire to Rome. — It may be aye or no, 
Each man's to's own mind, but for me I wot, 
The torch burnt nearer home ! — Be that as't may, 
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Casar doth say the Christians were the torch, 
So makes torches of them. 

(To 2nd Citizen standing by.) 
Dost know aught of 
This sect which Csesar saith doth hate mankind ? 
— See, see ! the dogs are on yon man clad in 
Bear's skin ! — Was that a babe in panther's hide 
Yon soldier tossed among them ? — Aye, it was ! 
Dost hear its cry ? — Look, look, at yonder wolf, 
How it doth struggle to the panther-babe ! * 
Ye gods, have pity! 'tis its mother ! See 
The woman's hair 'neath the wolf's hide ! — She's got 
It ! — plucked it from their very teeth ! Hid in 
Her bosom — ah ! they're on her now. I'll look 
No more. (Hides his face in his mantle?) 

2nd Citizen* 
Ye may look up now, friend — it's past ; 
That's the last quiver of the torn white limbs — 
The babe dead in her bosom. Look ! they lead 
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The dogs away glutted with blood. They have 

More dogs behind to give us further sport, 

More Christians too— to worry like wild beasts, 

Enough for candles all the live-long night, 

When these are burnt down to their sockets. Thou 

Didst ask if aught I know of this sect, who 

(So Nero saith) hate all mankind. Not much, 

Save this — yonder same woman, whose dead babe 

Lies warm yet in her warm dead breast — she lived 

Close by my door — a woman young and fair, 

Yet as the lily pure, minding her home, 

Her babe, her husband — he's a torch to-night, 

I know not which — and none beside. Nay, said 

I none? there's one she loved and minded more 

Than all— one whom she never saw, yet loved 

To this night's death — one Christ, whom she did say 

Difed for her, for husband too, and babe. 

She might have lived, and babe and husband too, 

Had she denied that she did love this Christ. 

— Being so fair the soldiers pitied, and 
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Had passed her by, husband and babe beside, — 
For one brief " No," but the " No " came not. "He 
Died on a cross for us," she said ; " what if 
We die for him ? " So there she lies — she and 
Her babe. 

1st Citizen (to Pilate, who moves away). 

Art going, friend ? Hast had enough 
For one night's sport ? 

(To 2nd Citizen, looking after Pilate.) 
Didst note how his face blanched, aye, and his limbs 
Shook like an ague, when he heard who made 
Caesar's grim sport to-night ? Think'st thou it is 
A Christian who hath 'scaped the soldiers' search? 
— Nay, else he all too well had known who were 
The prey. — What a quaint garb he hath ! — when were 
Such mantles worn ? — 'tis twenty years agone 
That fashion, at the least And yon sunk eye 
And long grey beard — he looks fresh dug from some 
Old-world dungeon ! What a stare he hath ! 
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As if his sight were 'wildered with the world ! 

— Look ! yonder come more Christians, and more dogs 

And crosses too I — Nay, I've enough for one 

Of Nero's sport ; I'll after the grey-beard. 

— What woman is't comes yonder closely veiled, 

And all in black? 

Enter Pomponia {addressing Pilate wildly \ and without 

recognising him). 

• Pomponia. 
I prithee tell me, sir, 
Wherefore these crosses ?— -What are the dogs for ? — 
What mean these pools of blood upon the sward? — 
Why crowd the people round each flickering torch, 
And groan as each burns out ? — What means this show 
In Nero's garden ? prithee tell me, sir. 
— They said it was the Christians — say me nay 
To that, good sir, and aye I'll bless thee! 
— I do beseech thee, sir, say nay to that ! 

(Pilate answers only by a groan.) 
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Thou groanest 1 'tis the truth, then ! Jesus, oh, 

My Lord, have mercy ! Tis the men, women, 

And babes thou diedst to save. — Save them, O Lord ! 

— Nay, wherefore say I so ? Them thou hast saved — 

This bloody death is their salvation come. 

But me, Lord! mef—l$ it not to deny 

Thy name that I this cursfed night stand here 

Alive, O Crucified ! and dare not face 

The cross, the dogs, for thee ? — They did not seek 

Me, nor require word of denial, yet 

Is it not to deny thee but to live 

This black night through ? — Were't not for Plautius — 

— Dost think, sir, that the Lord will know I love 

Him, though I do not die? — I shun him, Lord, 

Although his love is dear, dearer than life. 

Alone I live in mourning all my days — 

Dost think the Lord will know ? 



Pilate. 

Pomponia I 
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Pontpotwi. 
Who is*t that calls me by my name ? Have I 
Betrayed his sentence pitiful was false — 
His wife a Christian ? — Then the fiery trial, 
The life-long lie, is past ! Welcome the cross ! 
The dogs ! Truth ! Freedom ! Christ ! 

Pilate. 

Dost thou not 
Know me, lady ? 

Pomponia. 
I know thee not. Thou art 
A stranger, sure ; strange is thy garb. — Yet now 
Meseems that sunken eye hath met mine own 
Ere now. — Art thou a Roman, who dost wear 
Habit so strange ? 

Pilate. 
Yea, lady, Roman ; yet 
Thirty long years do change the Roman garb 
To stranger's guise. Prison and Procla's death — 
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Pomponia. 
Procla ! Nay, can it be Pilate who speaks 
With me? he who condemned the Lord ? — Oh God, 
All fiends of hell are loose this cursfed night 
To ruin a lost soul ! — Devil, avaunt ! 
— Nay, I will not deny him, though thou tempt 
With all thy hellish peers ! — Lord Jesus, save ! 

{Flies from him in terror.) 

Scene VII. — Mountain now called Mount Pilatus, near 
the Lake of Lucerne. Pilate, meeting a Shepherd 
and his little boy. 

Pilate. 

Good friend, for charity, I prithee tell 

If there may be near by some kindly hut 

Where I might rest me a brief while — my limbs 

Are old and weak, and I have travelled far ; 

If thine abode be near, prithee, good friend, 

For kindly pity's sake, let me lay down 

Awhile within its shade, this hoary head, 
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Forlo ! the storm-clouds gather, and the mists 
Climb to yon mountain's top, and night comes on ; 
— Night dark and terrible. 

, Shepherd. 

Aye, night comes on. 
And as thou sayst, old man, a fearsome night. 
Didst thou but hear how the wind-goblins howl, 
Whiles on the mountain yonder, sure 'twould make 
Thine old bones rattle in that crazy case 
O' thine ! (Aside.) He hath a garb most strange, and 'neath 
Their grey and shaggy brows his eyes gleam like 
Hot coals ! (Aloud, uneasily.) Art sure thou art a man — 

we meet 
Few here — and not a goblin o' the hill ? 
By Thor, it were an awful case to lodge 
A Hill-sprite i* the house f Whence com'st, old man, 
— If that thou be a man ? 

Pilate. 

Yea, friend, a man, 
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A man most miserable. — Whence come I ? 

From the world's end, good friend, and from the world's 

Beginning, it meseems, Fve wandered on, 

And must unto its end — the world's end — 

Shepherd (aside). 

Now by my troth, the old man's mad — if man 

Hebe! 

Pilate. 

Aye, to the world's end — and all alone — 

For he that would have been with me is dead — 

Dead ! and I killed him — dost not see his blood 

Here on my hands ? 

Shepherd. 

By Thor, a murderer ! 

Pilate* 
Yea, friend, thou speakest truth — a murderer — 
Nathless who will not harm or thee or thine, 
If thou wilt give these weary wandering limbs 
A night's brief shelter. I have gold, my friend, — 
Bright Roman gold, in this worn mantle sewn — 
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Gold that would pay my lodging hundred-fold ; 
I'll give it all, my friend, all, for but one 
Night's shelter. — I beseech thee, friend — I dare 
Not pass this night upon the hill. 

Shepherd. 

Nay, nay, 
I'll none o' thee, goblin or murderer, 
Whiche'er ye will — and for your gold, I wot 
'Twere goblin gold, would change to chuckies in 
Mine hand ! — the wife were frighted o' her life, 
Did she but know that I had speech with thee. 
Give us thine hand, boy — good even, Sir Goblin. 

[Exit Shepherd and boy down a mountain path. 

Pilate. 
Last hope, farewell ! — and yet thou'rt right, poor fool ; 
Murderer and Goblin ! wherefore fright thy wife 
With such an one ? Thou'rt wise in this thy day, 
— Mayhap for more than this brief day. — I might 
Have left a curse upon the paltry hut 
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That hath refused its shelter — who can tell? 

The blood will not wash out — she said so, she — 

The only one that loved and clung to me ; — 

Yet still she said it Lo, the night comes on, 

Dark, fearsome night, the night that I have heard 

Calling me through the years — it comes at last ! — 

Ne'er was I here before, yet have I seen 

Full many a time — was't waking or asleep ? — 

Each rugged rock, each dark and deep ravine, 

Yea, every leaf and fern of the steep path 

Which now I follow, and which leads — How know 

I where it leads ? Why follow if I know ? — 

I must ! I must ! Full well I know what lies, 

Dark, dreadful, on the hollowed top 

Of this cloud-crownfed hill — yet must I go ! 

Thrice have I tried to baulk the Fates, and thrice 

The Fates have conquered! — This rude shepherd's 

" Nay," 
When I essayed to crouch within his hut 
Till fateful night was past — like some poor stag 
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That hides within its brake, while the fierce hunt 

Sweeps by — was their last answer. Spectres, peace ! 

Pilate is yours, — Nay, now doth pant to feel 

Your dreaded fierce embrace ! — The black pool's there, 

Up in the hollow of the mountain's brow — 

I know it, though I see it not ! — See how 

The clouds are big with thunder round its crest ! 

They'll not bring forth their promised offspring till 

Pilate is yours ! Then all the clouds will shout 

And clap their hands, and dancing lightning dar t 

Out to the earth, till the hills smoke and reel, 

And give back shout for shout — earth answering 

heaven 
In chorus jubilant — the Nazarene's doom 
Is dreed ! — And yet she said the Crucified 
Was pitiful — mayhap the lake's dark wave 
Will wash the blood away. — I'll wash and wash, 
Wash to the world's end — ah, but she said 
The blood will ne'er wash out — no hope, no hope ! 
— Lo, now I gain the brow, I see the scene 
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Before, the mountain hid — the snow-crowned hills 
Alight with rosy glow, and far beneath 
The broad blue limpid lake — all, all are there. — 
And near me where I stand, the frowning peak 
O'erhung with thunder clouds, and at my feet 
The dismal lake — lo, how its black mouth yawns, 
And from its pitchy wave foul spectres rise 
And beckon ! Now let's see my hands — 111 wash 
Them in the lake. ( Washes them.) 

Ah, me ! the blood's there still ! 
E'en the dark lake will never wash them clean, 
Though I keep washing to the world's end. 
What was't she said ? — the blood had passed clean out 
Of Pilate's hands, and stained the hands nailed 
Upon the tree ; yet Pilate knew it not, 
But kept on washing, washing — 'twas God's Son — 
I know not what she said — 

{A low growl of thunder^), 
Aye, aye ; I come. 
I see you as ye rise — black, awful forms ! — 
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Out of the black abyss ; your phantom aims 
Outstretched to fold me to your dire embrace ! 
I come, I come ! — The pitchy pool will splash 
And bubble one brief moment's space, and send 
A few dark circles widening to the shore 
Above our marriage-bed, and then sleep—black, 
Silent, and still. — Then shall each pregnant cloud 
Bring forth its thunders ; all the earth and heaven 
Join the mad revel with their thousand tongues ! 
— Ye amorous spectres, peace ! I come, I come ! 

(Plunges into the lake amid thunders and lightnings, and 
an earthquake which shakes the mountain.") 



LEONOR DE CISNEROS. 

A DRAMA IN ONE ACT. 



Dramatis ^ttscma?. 

Antonio Heeezeulo (Advocate of Toro). 
Leonor de Cisne&os (Wife of Antonio). 
De Soto (Jesuit Monk of the Inquisition). 
Dona Dolok.es (Prioress of the Convent of St. Marc), 

Monks, Nuns, Men and Women of the crowd. 



SCENE I. 

A room in a house in Toro, elegantly furnished and 
decorated with rare flowers. Leonor standing by 
the table > putting the last rose in a vase and carefully 
arranging its leaves. 

Leonor. 

There — now the chamber's perfect. Let him come 
Soon as he will — he cannot come too soon. 
When can he come too soon for Leonor ? 
My Anton ! — Hark, I hear his step ! Nay, 'twas 
But dead leaves blown against the pane. Fancy 
Is fond. 

(Goes restlessly to the window and uncloses the lattice.) 

Would he were here ! — Now that the room 
Is decked to greet his birthnight, the fond fears 
Its decking kept aloof awhile return. — 
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The night is dark. — Aye, but our Holy Church 
Hath cat's eyes that see best when't's darkest — Nay, 
It is he ! now may God be praised 1 

(The door opens quickly and Antonio enters!) 

Anton ! 

Antonio {taking her in his arms). 
My Leonor, my own, my dove, my wife ! 
Look up and say thou'rt glad thine Anton's come. 

Leonor. 
Glad ! (Aside.) Didst but know ! (Aloud.) Nay, how 

should I be glad ? 
Thou com'st too soon. I had a mind to deck 
The chamber for thy birthnight. Over soon 
Thou com'st. 

Antonio (sitting down disappointedly). 
Nay, Leonor ! can'st think I reck 
A chamber's greeting? Greet my birthnight thou. 
Five minutes more of thee outweigh to me 
Ten thousand gilded rooms. I hasted so 
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Longing for thee to bless my birthnight. How 
Couldst say, " Wait till the room is decked ? " 

Leonor {laying her hand lightly on his hair). 

Antonio ! 
Ah, foolish Anton ! — hast no eyes ? — Look up ! 

Antonio {raising his head and looking round the room). 

Nay, it is decked, and with rare woodland flowers, 
Not grown in Toro's gardens ! and thou too, 
My Leonor ! {holding her from him, and looking at her 
dresss parkling with jewels and the rare flowers inker hair 
and bosom,) 

— arrayed as mystic bride, 
Adorned for her husband ! All for me — 
And I, ungrateful, saw it not ! — Forgive, 
My Leonor. — It hurt me so that thou 
Shouldst say I came too soon, when I could scarce 
Draw rein or give poor Toro breathing space, 
Hasting to thee! 
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Leonor {drawing his arm round her). 

Nay, Anton, 'twas but jest. 
How couldst thou come too soon for Leonor ? 
— Ah, foolish Anton, dost not know I needs 
Must deck the chamber — seek in farthest woods 
The fragrant cistus — don my gold and jewels ; — 
To grace thy birthnight ? — Yea, but rather far 
To fill the long hours thou wert gone with thee I 
To still my heart from bursting with the fear 
That evil might betide thee ! — Anton, mine, 
I dared not sit at work at home. I tried 
To read the blessed Word thou taught'st, with thought 
To quiet my heart so— but the letters swam, 
And I was fain to wrap my mantle round 
And seek in the dim shade of far-off woods 
The flowers that love the cool of forest glade, 
Or side of brawling burn, or mossy bank, 
— That finding flowers I might lose fears awhile ! 
Dost think now that thou cam'st too soon ? — Nay, but 
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I prattle like a child — so glad I am 

To see thee safe I e'en forget to ask 

How thou hast fared, and what news from Seville ? 

Antonio. 
Sad news, my Leonor. Dost thou recall 
The widow Maria, her at whose house 
The brethren aye found welcome and relief ? 
— Mysterious are the ways of God ! — He hath 
Seen fit to smite his faithful handmaid mad, 
And yesternight men whispered she had said 
Words, in her ravings, she had rather died 
Than knowing utter. 

Leonor. 
'Las ! what words, Antonio ? 
Hath she denied our Lord ? 

Antonio. 

Not so, my own ; 
Yet words fell from her — sparks, they say, may light 
Another Auto — names — 
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Leonor. 

What names? not thine? 
Oh Anton ! say she did not speak of thee ! 

Antonio. 
Nay, nay, my own, I know not whose the names. 
Men do but whisper that our Holy Church 
Hath pricked up her long ears to catch the words 
The poor unhinged mind forgot to hide. 
— And yet, in sooth, they say, good Zafra, he 
Who useth his qualificatory place 
Ever to shield the brethren, hath so well 
Hoodwinked the Holy Office, that withal 
Its myriad eyes are like to bat's by day, 
Light all around yet seeing nought. 

Leonor. 

Thank God ! 

Antonio. 
Amen, my Leonor ; — and yet this tale 
Of how one little unmeant word, babbled 
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By poor mad lips, might prove a spark so fell 
As light again the flames San Roman proved, 
Hath set me thinking. — Leonor — my wife — 
God grant it come not — yet if it should come — 
Were ours the names Maria's babbling lips 
Had spoken ; were the myriad glaring eyes 
Of Holy Office, wide ope'd, relentless — 
Whose light is caught from fires of Autos — fixed 
On us as tigefs on its prey — could we 
Meet them unflinching ? — Think, my Leonor ! 
Tis a cruel thought to speak to one so young, 
Tender, and fair — and yet — the time might come. 



Leonor. 
Nay, Anton, why such gloomy words ? Thou saidst 
But now, good Doctor Zafra had hoodwinked 
The holy fathers— left them all to wag 
Sagely their old bald pates, thinking they saw, 
And seeing nothing. — Where the danger then, 
Or why such gloomy words ?-r-Thou art but tired, 
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And through the fog of thine own fantasy 
Seest men as goblins.— Come, Til sing to thee, 

(Moving towards an organ at the further end of the room.) 
And so dispel these dismal vapours. What 
Wilt have me sing ? 

Antonio (taking her hand and detaining her). 

Nay, answer, Leonor. 
Think — couldst thou die — young, fair, beloved, for him 
Who died for thee ? 

Leonor (lightly). 
Aye, an thou diedst with me ! 

Antonio. 
Mine own ! — yet tell me, Leonor — for him, 

Not me. Dost love him, Leonor? 

Leonor. 

Love him ? 
Aye, sure. Dost not thou love him? Hath he not 
Given thee ? His blessed word have I not learned 
From thy lips ? — could I then choose but love him ? 
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Antonio. 
My Leonor! — and yet — 

Leonor. 

Come, to my song! — 

What shall it be? Wilt have "The Fairy Fount"? 

Antonio. 
Nay, not to-night — 'tis sweet with dropping water 
Falling amid the leaves in woodland glades, 
Yet now I'd liefer have San Roman's Hymn 

Leonor. 
As thou wilt; yet I think The Fairy Fount 
Were best for chasing vapours from the brain. 

(Sits down at the organ and sings.) 
When storms beat on a rock-bound shore, 
When billows foam, when breakers roar, 
Birds scream and wheel with spray-flakes blind, 
Like spirit of unrest the wind 
Lashing the waves, moans without cease, 
In ocean depths is peace. 
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. So tempests howl about my life, 
Contentions bitter, war and strife 
Are gathered round — the future lowers, 
Dark spectres from its unknown hours, 
With forms half hid, glare without cease, 
And yet, within is peace* 

Peace ! 'twas the legacy he gave, 
Our Lord, from brink of opening grave, 
Last gift of love to those behind ; 
A calm unmoved, a quiet mind. — 
He said not that the storm should cease, 
But gave a heart at peace. 

Oh Saviour Lord, that gift divine 
Make mine indeed ! Thy will be mine ; 
Knowing it wisest, kindest, best, 
To thee, Lord, will I leave the rest. 
Amen, so all my strife shall cease, 
" Thy will is mine" is peace. 
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SCENE II. 

A cell of the Inquisition. Leonor seated on a truckle-bed. 

De Soto, Jesuit monk of the Inquisition, seated in 

front of her. 

De Soto. 

I doubt it not, my daughter ; Don Antonio 

De Herezeulo ever hath in truth 

Been held in high esteem of Holy Church. 

Nay, 'tis e'en this so strongly urges me 

To this my mission — you, so loudly calls 

To yours. Dost not recall the words our Lord 

Spake to most blessed Peter when assailed 

By hellish darts ? If then the darts of hell 

Could thus assail Peter the Blessed, is 

It strange he who as lion ravens still 

Should seek the best as prey ? — My daughter, think. 

Impenitent — Whitsunday next — this day 

A fortnight — surely shall thy husband pass 

From fire of earthly Auto straight to fire 
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Of endless Purgatory ; for mass, nor prayer, 
Nor vigil can avail for heretic, 
Blaspheming Holy Church, who dies unshriven ; 
But fire, fire endless, everywhere. — Ah ! ne'er 
Again to see thy face, to hear thy voice ; 
For sole companions, worms that never die. 
— My daughter, think ! 

Leonor (trembling and wringing her hands). 

But I — what can / do ? 
He said that to recant were foulest wrong, 
Aye, treason, to our blessed Lord \ 

De Soto. 

Aye, aye, 
My child, the snares of hell do wrap him round 
Even as a cloak. Hast not read in that Book 
Which heretics permit to eyes unlearned, 
(Against the wisdom of our Holy Church, 
, Which would expound its mysteries, lest they 
Drain from the fountain-head a draught too strong 
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And perish)— hast not read of men who proved 
" A strong delusion to believe a lie " ? 
So is it with Don Anton Herezeulo, 
— Delusion deep as hell. 

Leonor* 

But what can I? 

De Soto. 
Much — all. My child, think, will not love like yours 
Avail with Holy Mother ? Will not prayers 
And penances from heart so full as thine 
Melt hers ? Will she not, pardoning thee, forgive 
Thy husband ? She hath woman's heart, and knows 
Full well 'twere mockery of pardon else ? 
Or at the last, seeing thee penitent, 
Think'st thou he will not seek thee, but prefer 
The fierce embrace of flames to thy soft arms ? 

Leonor. 
But, father, art thou sure that Holy Church 
Would then forgive him ? 
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De Soto. 

Sure ? Why not, my child ? 
Doth not our Holy Church, as brooding hen, 
Call back her scattered brood to sheltering wing ? 
Doth not her heart beat warm to welcome aye 
Each straggler home ? I say not he shall 'scape 
All penance, but to penitent penance 
Is sweet. Then some few months gone past — nay it 
May hap but weeks — to happy Toro back 
Together, thou and he. 

Leonor (looking up and pressing her hand to her brow). 

Father, leave me 
Alone awhile — give me a little time ; 

I cannot think or make thee answer now: 

De Soto. 
I go. Yes, think, my child — aye, nor forget 
Tis choice between the embrace of Auto's fires 
And Anton's arms — and not for thee alone : 
For him. Farewell ; our Mother, ever blest, 
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Guide thee aright. 

( Going to the door of the cell Aside. 
Aye, aye, she's safe. Who stops 
To think o'er such a choice is sure. [Exit. 

Leonor (a/one, clasping her hands over her eyes). 

« Toro— 
Yes, back to happy Toro — thou and he." 
'Twas that he said. Oh I Anton, could it be ? 
Old sunny Toro — nay, I seem to see 
The long low latticed window, where so oft 
I watched his coming ! How the sunlight lay 
In golden streaks on the verandah floor, 
And made the dark leaves of the passion-flower 
Wreathing the portico, shimmer like satin ! 
How the cool fountains rose and fell in clouds 
Of glittering spray ! How the hot, fragrant air 
Breathed from the cistus and arbutus beds, 
Heavy with perfume ! How the bul-buls sang 
In Anton's grove of cypress, and the air 
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Teemed with the drowsy hum of insect life ! 

And thou with me ! — oh, Anton can it be 

Such bliss may yet be ours once more ? He said 

It might — the holy father — did I but 

Recant — kneel to the holy mass — one prayer 

Repeat to Mary, Mother of our Lord. 

— But Anton said 'twere to deny the Lord 

That bought us. — Yet I know not how 'twere so. 

Our Saviour sure would never grudge one prayer 

Said to his blessed Mother — one short prayer ! — 

If not — the fire, the fire ! Whitsunday next — 

One little fortnight — and my Anton there ! 

— Ah, I can see the flames ! — I dare not think : 

My brain goes round — 

(Putting her hands over her face; then looking up suddenly.) 

Nay, and I will not think ! 
The holy father said one way there was 
Of saving Anton— only one — and I 
Could do it. If 'tis wrong our blessed Lord 
Will not be very wroth : 'tis done for love — 
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Doth not the Bible say his name is Love ? — 

Or if his anger burn, he'll punish me — 

Not Antpn. — Be it so, if Anton's safe ! 

I'll think no more — but when the father comes • 

I'll make him answer such as he desires. 



SCENE III. 

A cell of the inner prison of the Inquisition. Antonio 
Herezeulo, De Soto, two Monks holding two yellow 
dresses, one with flames painted on it pointing down- 
wards, the other with flames pointing upwards. 

De Soto. 
Which shall it be, Signor Antonio, 
For the last time ? Don but this dress. Tis all 
I ask — sure there's no treason there ? Canst find 
One word in all your Bible that commends 
One dress above another? 

(Antonio remains silent.) 
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De Soto (impatiently). 
Answer me. 

Antonio, 
Twere to betray ray Lord. 

De Soto. 

Betray thy Lord ! 
How can that yellow robe, rather than this, 
Betray him ? Can a robe recant ? 

Antonio. 

Not so ; 
Yet in the wearing it 'tis /recant, 
Proclaim myself a penitent for that 
Wherein I most do glory. Father, cease. 
Thou mov'st me not — dost with thy vain words but 
Disturb my last few hours on earth. 

De Soto. 
One other word, — thy wife, Don Herezeulo, 
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She hath recanted. Wilt leave her to prove 
What tender mercies Holy Office keeps 
In store, for penitent whose husband hath 
Unto the death defied her? 

Antonio. 

Oh, my God, 
May this be false ! Nay, it is false ! Thou liest, 
De Soto ; God will keep them that are his. — 
My Leonor — my wife— I know thy heart ; 
Thou saidst thou wouldst not fear to share the flames 
With me for him — shall I misdoubt thee, then, 
Or weigh this liar's words with thine ? 

(Turning to the monks.) Give me 
The yellow garb, whereon the flames shoot upward. 
Hasten ! the time goes all too slow. Once more, — 
One moment, I shall see thy sweet face here 
My Leonor! — and then — Eternity 
With Christ and thee — what though one paltry hour 
Of fire between ? 
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De Sato {mockingly). 
Aye, aye, my Don Antonio, 
Thou shalt indeed behold thy Leonor 
One moment, and adorned with this same robe 
Thou scoutest. For the rest, " Eternity 
With Christ and thee," etcetera, shouldst rather say, 
One hour of earthly anguish to prepare 
For tenfold flames of endless purgatory 
For thee. For her — thou hast assayed the bowels 
Of Holy Office, and canst guess. — Wilt still 
Don yellow robe with flames turned upward ? 

Antonio. 

Aye, 

Were every lie thou speakest truth itself. 

De Soto. 
Fool ! To thy prayers ; another hour, and prayer 
Is past for thee. 

[Exit De Soto. 
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ist Monk (mockingly holding out the yellow garment). 

Tis fitting bridal robe. 
Don it — this other that thou scorn'st shall deck 
Thy bride most meetly. I will hence with it 
To her, soon as thou art arrayed.' Rare luck! 
Groomsman and bridesmaiden in one ! 

Antonio. 

Aye, sooth, 

For double bridal ! — 'tis my marriage robe 

With heavenly Bridegroom and with earthly bride. 

Hasten ! time lags too slow. 

[They put on him the yellow robe with flames pointing 

upwards?) 



\st Monk (fuming him round mockingly). 

Oh worshipful, 
Oh gorgeous bridegroom ! oh appropriate robe ! 
[ts flames do well denote the flame of love ! 
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Now will we finish thine adornment 
With this brave mouthpiece ; since thy robe so well 
Bespeaks thy passion, thou'st no need of tongue 
Other than these. 

(Pointing to the flames and producing a gag.) 

2nd Monk. 

Nay, nay, De Soto gave 
One little hour for prayer, — shrift short enough. 
( To Antonio.) Don Anton, make what peace thou canst 

with Heaven. 
( To the other Monk.) Leave him at peace. 

Antonio. 

Nay, I need no delay. 
My peace is made — was made upon a cross 
Hundreds of years agone. The same who walked 
Fourth in the fiery furnace, even now, 
As I am speaking, standeth at my side. 
I neither fear for body nor for soul, 
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Nor for the strength steadfast to stand — they all 

Are in his hand. I know that he can keep 

My trust unto that day — yet will I pray 

For thee and for thy fellows. (Kneeling down) 



1st Monk (furiously). 

Gag him ! Fool ! 
I'll none of this — thou vermin, reptile, worm ; 
Wouldst dare (To the other Monk) 

Gag him, I say ! An' thou dost not, 
De Soto ere this night shall know thou soughtst 
Prayers from a heretic. 

Antonio. 
Father, forgive — 
My Leonor ! — ( They gag him.) 



1st Monk. 
To the Square ! There, scorpion ! thou 
Shalt prove the flames thou lov'st. 
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(They lead him to the Grand Square, where an immense 
concourse is gathered, and fourteen persons, same 
men and some women, in yellow robes, are stand- 
ing on a platform, monks and friars gathered round 
them, gesticulating, and urging them to kiss the cross. 
Twelve of the fourteen kiss it, and are taken away to 
be strangled before being burnt. Antonio and another 
remain unmoved, and are led towards a stake near 
which are assembled the penitents, in yellow dresses 
with flames turned downwards, and among them 
Leonor.) 

\st Monk (as Antonio passes her). 

To double bridal 
Saidst thou ? Here's first instalment — it may hap 
Thou'lt find second the same. 

[Antonio passes on to the stake. 

i si Woman in the crowd. 

Ah, welladay ! 
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They're past, poor souls ! DicTst see, as he went by, 

The look on that Don Herezeulo's face ? 

What was't so moved him ? It was calm as face 

Of holy Stephen in the altar-piece, 

Whiles they were buffeting and mocking him. 

What changed it so in passing here ? Dost think 

'Twas sight o' the stake ? And yet 'twas not like fear, 

Nor yet like pain ; only it grew more sad 

Than aught I ever saw on earth. Didst thou 

Not note it, Joan ? 

2nd^Woman. 
Aye ; poor soul ! 'twas sad — 
Small wonder ! on his way to the Brasero ! — 
But look ! where think'st thou are they taking yonder 
Pale woman ? 

1st Woman. 
But he should have looked sad ail 
The way — 'twas but in passing here ; his face 
Till then seemed glorified as Stephen's, 
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2nd Woman. 

Aye — 
Ix>ok ! look ! the woman struggles ! Can they be 
Taking her too to the Brasero ? Heigh ! 
Neighbour Juan, canst tell who 'tis? 



Juan. 

They say 
Tis Dona Leonor de Cisneros, 
Wife to the Don Antonio Herezeulo, 
Just past on's way to the Brasero. 



ist Woman. 

'Lack! 
'Twas that, then, moved him, tender soul ! pitying 
Her pain more than his own ! Well, his pain's past 
By now. The Holy Virgin shorten hers ! 
She's out of sight — Heaven help her ! though she be 
Heretic, she's a woman still. 
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Juan. 

Nay, dame ; 
They take not her to the Brasero. Didst 
Not see her 'raong the penitents ? She hath 
Recanted. Yet I heard them say that now 
She struggled hard to join her husband* 

1st Woman. 

'Lack! 
Poor soul ! 'twere better to have died with him ! 
( Aside.) Aye, aye ; that 'twas, then, made his face so sad ! 



SCENE IV. 

JVine years and four months after. Leonor sitting alone 

in a turret-room of the Inquisition, watching the 

sunset. 

leonor. 

Nine years now and four months since I last saw 

The sunset — and for me 'tis now earth's last — 
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To-morrow ere this time — oh, happy thought ! 

My long voyage will have ended on a shore 

That needs no sun nor moon to lighten it. 

Ah ! now the heaven's are all aglow, purple 

And red and gold, with the departing glory. 

It seems sad — just a little, does it not, 

Never to see another sunset — e'en 

In Heaven ? — those colours are so fair they seem 

Most fit for Heaven. — Ah, I forgot ! 

" There is a rainbow round the throne of God." 

Well have the colours — only the sun changed. 

{Remains silent and thoughtful a few minutes gazing at 
the sun disappearing behind the hills, and drawing a long 
breath as he disappears entirely!) 
There, now he's gone ! — I've seen the very last 
O' the poor old sun 1 Maybe it's better so — 
I think I see now what God meant, letting 
Me fall so far. Fve often wondered — now 
I seem to see — this last eve's sunset 'twas 
That taught me. " No more sun, for," mark the for, 
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" God's glory lightens it, the Lamb's the light 
Thereof."— That's it— that's why he let me fall. 
He saw that Anton was my sun, that Heaven, 
His Heaven itself, were scarce a Heaven to me, 
Anton not there, and in God's Heaven can be 
No sun save God — they need none other there. 

■ 

Twas that he meant to teach me, and has taught ; 

— He taught it me before to-night, and yet 

I think 'twas this last sunset showed me how 

All through 'twas this he meant* — My God my sun 1 — 

No other sun save him ; that's Heaven — aye^ that 

Can make earth Heaven — the Inquisition even. 

(Sits silent a few minutes,) 
We'll have the colours though — I'm glad of that, — 
All the bright colours, crimson, gold, and blue, 
And all the rest — " There is a rainbow round 
The throne." I'm glad of that. I think I know 
What that means, too— or might mean — just as I, 
Only in loving Anton, all the world 
Loved more for loving him — just so is God 
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Heaven's Sun, but not a ray less sun — " There is 
A rainbow round about his throne. Tis not 
The sun shining alone in cloudless sky, 
But like the sun to-night, where the great clouds 
Were piled to watch its setting — and each cloud 
Caught its bright colour from the central sun, 

* 

And glowed purple and red because he shone. 

— I think that's how God means that we should love, 

— Shall love in Heaven. Himself love's centre, yet 

Loving all others more because we love 

Him most, and knowing what we love, even 

In them is radiance caught from him — his truth, 

His love, his tenderness, his majesty, 

Mirror'd in them, just as the rainbow's but 

A watery cloud until the sun impregnates 

It with glory. — Will not the bow be bright 

When God's the Sun ? Yes, let me think ! Do I 

Love Anton less than when I loved him more 

Than I loved God? Not so; not less, but more, 

More, more, far more. — How my heart leaps to think 



To-morrow eve 111 see his face again — 
The dear old face ! — But not with that look on't 
It wore when last I saw it. — That look ! how 
Its sadness haunted me for months and years ! 
I knew how soon *t had passed from the dear face, 
Melted i' the light of God and of the Lamb ; 
Yet many a day its sadness lived with me ; 
That's gone too, melted from my heart by that 
Same light, though but as yet a "hope of glory." 
— Aye, Heaven is Heaven without ; and yet I think 
Twill be more Heaven to thee, Leonor, there, 
Just as the sky is fairest when great clouds 
Catch the sun's kiss. — Strange, is it not, to think 
All this to-night ? The Auto is at morn, 
And not once have I thought about the flames 
Last time I dreaded so — San Roman felt 
Just so, I fancy, when he wrote his hymn — 
The hymn that Anton loved. 'Tis long since I 
Have sung it — I could not, it hurt me so — 
So 'twined it was with thoughts of Anton — but 
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Now that there's but one night 'twixt him and me, 
Now it is glad, not sad, to think of Anton. 

(Begins to croon in a low voice.), 
u He said not that the storm should cease, 
Bat gave a heart at peace." 

That's it — I sometimes wondered when the rack, 
Was at its worst, why I felt quietest then — 

(Sings.) 

u Peace, 'twas the legacy He gave," — 

That's true, 
Quite true. — (A knock at the door.) Come in. 

Enter DoKa Dolores, Prioress of San Marc. 

Prioress. 

Lady, De Soto now 
Hath sent me to entreat, for the last time, 
The Dona Leonor de Cisneros 
Mercy to have on soul and body both, 
And to advise her that, no penance more 
Or Inquisition dungeon shall reward 
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Her recantation, but a quiet home 

In the adjoining Convent of San Marc, 

Where she may end her days in prayer and peace ; 

— If not, the flames to-morrow ! Lady, think ! 

It is my convent, I have begged this boon — 

Think, dearest lady ! Thou mayst teach us all 

The better way ; thy patience and thy words 

Have moved my heart — aye, and have moved the hearts 

Of others too. Thou hast work for the Christ 

Thou lovest so, among us. For our sakes, 

If not thine own — yield, I entreat — thou art 

Too young to die. 

Leonor (smiling). 

Thanks, Dona Dolores, 
For the kind words, for all thy kindness ! Thanks 
To God, too, thou dost say poor words of mine 
Incline thy heart to seek him whom I love. 
But, for the rest — Say this to Monsignore, 
I was too young to die — at least not ripe, 
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Nine years now and four months agone. God saw 
And left to ripen. Th 9 Inquisition's no 
Bad forcing-house ! — He knows the time, 
And now he comes to pluck me — glad to be 
Gathered. Staying, thou say'st I might perchance 
Work for my Lord ; — nay, lady, God will care 
For his own work — what recks the worker ? Aye 
His work must needs be done and will be. — 'Twere 
Not work for him to leave the task he sets — 
My work's to die. 

Prioress. 
Is't your last answer ? 

Leonor. 

Aye 

The very last. 

Prioress. 
Alas ! Lady, farewell ! 

Leonor (going up to her and kissing her). 
Nay, not " Alas " nor yet " Farewell "; we'll meet 
Again up yonder, thou and I. The work 
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That God begins he ends. And for " Alas !" 
Yes, it has been " Alas! " but that's past now ; 
It was " Alas ! " nine years agone ; — mayhap, 
It was " Alas ! " — a little — on the rack 
Sometimes — now it will never be " Alas ! " 
Through all Eternity. 

Prioress, 
Not in the flames ? 

Leonor. 

Not in the flames, for I am dead already, 

" Dead, and my life hidden with Christ in God," 

— Flames cannot touch it there. 

[Prioress weeping and kissing her and trying to say farewell,) 

Leonor. 

For awhile then, 

Farewell, dear lady. 

[Exit Prioress. 
Leonor. 

Lord bring her, too, home 
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In thy good time ! — Now I'll to sleep, lest I 
Be weak to-morrow. We're but dust, you see. 

(Lies down on her bed crooning in a low voice?). 
" Amen, so all my strife shall cease, 
Thy will is mine is peace." 

{Sleeps.) 



SCENE V. 

Midnight after the Auto. The Prioress's cell in the Con- 
vent of San Marc. Dona Dolores on her knees 
before a crucifix. (A knock at the door?) 

Prioress (rising). 
Enter. (A Nun enters.) Has Juan come ? Is't over, then ? 

Nun. 
Aye, madam, ere sunset, at vesper-belL 

Prioress. 
Did she endure unflinching to the end ? 



\ 
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Nun. 
Unmoved — nay, Juan saith he ne'er beheld 
Aught like the radiant peace upon her face. 

Prioress. 
Doth Juan say she spake ? 

Nun, 

Once she essayed, 
But the monks drowned her voice. 

Prioress* 

Heard he no word, 

Then? 

Nun. 

None — but one who stood close by the stake 

Saith, when the fire was lit, he heard her say 

(Fixing her eyes upon the sun which neared 

Its setting), " No more sun — God and the Lamb, 

The light thereof— and there's a rainbow round 

The Throne of God." 'Twas her last word, he said ; 

— She smiled, and her head sank. 



/ 
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Prioress. 

Alas ! — yet no ; 
She said she would not we should say "Alas ! n 
Tis well with her — she's gone into God's light, 
'Tis we are left in darkness. Beatrix, 
Go fetch the Book, — thou know'st the secret spring 
Unlocks the wall where it is hid. 

[Exit Nun. 
Dark ! dark ! 
She said it speaks of One who is the Light. 



THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 

[Suggested by an extract from a Sermon of Mrs. Smith's.] 

In ancient Roman court, on airy wing 

A humming-bird I spied, flitting one day 

'Mid creepered trellises that shed their gay 

Luxuriance on the marble floor, and bring, 

On noiseless wings of perfume, thoughts of home ; 

Drowsily on the air the humming sound 

Of its small wings mixed with the silence round, 

And lulTd me, half asleep, to dreams that roam 

Further than thought ; — soon sudden flutterings 

Close to mine ear sent all my dreams to rout, 

And lo ! a hawk, darkening the air without, 

And my poor bird dashing its pretty wings 

In terror 'gainst the glass that fenced it in 
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Safe from its foe ! I turned, and dreamed once more ; 

And this time in my dream came o'er and o'er, 

The hawk without, my humming-bird within, 

And mingling with it strange, a story old 

Of warrior with a magic shield which hid 

Its wearer's life from harm. Anon amid 

My dream I woke, and musing strove unfold 

Its mystic sense : — would / had shield, methought, 

So tempered; — would /had fence betwixt 

My foes and me ! Then with my murmurings mixt — 

Strange thought ! the fence was there my birdling sought, 

And yet she knew not, and her foolish wings 

Bruised 'gainst the pane that saved ! — Mayhap concealed 

A symbol lies. Was it a fabled shield, 

That of Achilles, which the poet sings, 

Or a deep truth divine in fable told ? 

— Truth of " life hid " no enemy may see, — 

Of fence I see not 'twixt all ill and me ? 

Oh blinded eyes, oh fluttering heart, behold !• 



QUICKENING. 

I stood by a tree in December, 

I stood and I mocked it sore ; 
I said, " Thou old leafless cumberer 

Of earth, thy day is o'er ; 
I will send for the axe of the forester, 

That thou vex my sight no more." 

I looked on a life all leafless, 

And dry as a wintry tree, 
And I said, " Thou art old and useless, 

The world hath no need of thee ; 
Thou art joyless, and shadeless, and sapless ;- 

Oh God ! why should such lives be ?" 
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But the sun beamed out in the summer, 
And I looked on my slighted tree, 

And 'neath its umbrageous cover, 
Green grass and sweet flowers be, 

And through its green boughs hover 
Insect and bird and bee. 

And I said to myself in wonder, 
Lo ! I thought 'twas a lifeless tree, 

But the living sap flowed under 
The bark so hard to see, 

It needed but quickening summer 
To set its own life free. 

I looked on the life I had slighted, 
And lo ! it bloomed rich and rare, 

And kindly grace unbiighted 
Shone round it everywhere ; 

In its warm glow delighted, 
All living things had share. 
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And I said, What quickening, summer 

Hath come to this life-worn tree, 
Hath burst its bands asunder, 

And set its froze sap free ? 
— Wouldst know the life-giving wonder ? 

God's love is that mystery. 



M 



TOO LATE. 

Si»kak not of laurels for the poet's tomb ; ♦ 

They are too freshly green, too gladly fair, 

To crown the dead. Living, ye grudged to spare 

( )ne tiny leaf he so had joyed to wear 

( )f all those wreaths now rotting on his tomb. 

Men called him happy ! Aye, no human ears 

Heard his heart break ; none saw the hidden tears, 

The under-current of a misery, 

Too strong to stem. Too proud to ask for sympathy, 

He saw them — all those garlands on the sod ; 

Pleaded — " One tiny leaflet now? No echo woke. 

Pray fed — " A little love." No answer spoke. 

Said — " I can wait." But, waiting, his heart broke. 

Karth's laurels are too late — for him — he is with God. 



A SONNET OF SUNRISE. 

"In all time of our wealth." 

Sadly I watched the sunset, light by light, 

Pale in the darkening sky. " My day is dead, 

Its glory dimmed ; now let me die," I said. 

Through midnight sky, sudden glowed pillar red. 

God spake : " Need ye the sun ? With me there is no 

night." 
And clear and clearer shone the pillar bright. 
" By daylight I had strayed," I learned to say ; 
" Night, heaven-illumed, excels earth's brightest day. 
1 would not its poor sun ; God is my light." 
I spake, and lo ! all the far East blushed bright 
With roseate dawn ! In dread I cried, " My guide, 
God's pillar, where ? " From cloud his voice replied : 
" Lo ! night is past, yet am I at thy side ; 
Fear not. Dawn too is mine, by day as night, thy light." 



"WAITING TO BE GRACIOUS." 

" Wherefore so silent, Lord ? The heavens declare 

The wonders of thy power ; — thy love, the cross. 

Able and willing wilt endure the loss 

Of these thy fallen children, nor repair 

Thine image broken ? Thou canst sway the heart ; 

Turn then men back to thee, their only good." 

So prayed I, marvelling at God's ways, who stood, 

Methought, silent and still, watching apart 

Earth's sin and woe. A voice replied, and lo ! 

Twas from a cross ! " Art thou more just than God ? 

Where were mine image in a will-less clod ? 

Made in mine image free — man fell so, so 

Must rise. Yet in his heart early and late 

I plead, and point, where on a cross — I wait." 



fc 



"THE LIGHT OF THY 
COUNTENANCE." 

All mistily and grey the morn broke where 
Sweetest of Scotland's seas, Loch Katrine, slept ; 
All dim and colourless, the waters fair 
Laved sadly rock and isle where birch-trees wept ; 
Water and isle the same, yea, fern and tree, 
And yet how changed since I gazed late 
'Mid summer's glory on that fairy sea ! 
How fair, methought, and yet how desolate ! 
Like some sweet, loveless life, serene and cold ; 
But lo ! from cloud-hid sun a sudden light 
Transformed the grey to silver, and behold ! 
Each ripple, isle, and birch, glowed softly bright, 
And all the loch shone heaveniiest on mine eyes, 
As some grey life which God's smile sanctifies. 




"YE ARE THE LIGHT OF ThJ 

WORLD.' ' 

I watched, one eve, as pale the moon arose, 
White cloud against the clear, still, autumn sky, 
Sky cold and blue o'erhead, though western glows 
All warm and red the sunset's cramoisie. 
Alas ! methought, for them by land or sea, 
Who trust yon crescent wan for guiding light ! 
And sadly turning, gazed where, gradually, 
The sun-lit fires were quenched in dews of night ; 
Then upward glanced again, when lo ! all bright, 
In deepening blue o'erhead, my crescent shone ! 
From setting sun she'd caught the parting light, 
To illume the gloom with glory not her own. 
So, midst earth's dark, O Christ, give me to shine, 
Lightless myself, yet bright with light of Thine ! 
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